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Norwayne recreation pro- 
HOSPITAL BECOMES STUDENT VETERANS HOUSING gram makes for improved 
erside Campus—former hospital buildings on North Brother Island, tenant relations 
York City, converted by the state to provide both apartments 
dormitory accommodations for over 700 married and single stu- 
ts. (For more New York City housing, see pages 300 and 301.) 
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— What about me... 








that is the question that time and again is asked the speaker who calls for 
support of a program of public housing for low-income families. 


“What about me?” the person who does not qualify for such housing asks. 
“I’m living in four rooms over a cleaning snop; my kids walk ten blocks 
across four main trafhe routes to get to school. What about me?” 


There are variations of all kinds on this theme—but the basic problem is 
the same straight through. 


The answer to the question, of course, is just not at hand through any 
plan we have before us today. And there never can be a satisfactory answer 
to the question as long as the feud between private enterprise housing and 
public housing and public controls persists. 


For here we have a problem much more complex, much harder to grasp 
and to dramatize than the problem of the slum and the low-income family. 
Here, in the question on “what about me,” we get to the heart of the housing 
problem—to the mass market that has never been adequately served, to the 
families of medium to low income that have moved into the cast-off homes 
of the wealthy, that have contented themselves with close-packed cottages 
crowded up to the steel mills and assembly plants where they earn their living. 
These are the families of five or six or more that live in one- and two-bedroom 
apartment units stacked up one against the other on narrow streets unrelieved 
by the grass and trees and open space their children need for the release of 
after-school energy. 


In the main these families have no faith that anything much better than 
this kind of living environment can be made available to them—pending the 
day they win the soap contest, are awarded $25,000, and move into their own 
mansion in the suburbs. These are the families who lack faith in the reality 
of housing codes and housing standards, in building inspectors, city plan 
commissions, renters courts, zoning boards—and all the other paraphernalia 
that now makes up our present weak system of housing regulation. To speak 
to this great public about slum clearance and low-rent housing is to pour 
water over something that resembles a duck’s back. They are not impressed. 


No—we shall not reach this great mass housing market in support of a 
housing program until all of the elements of the housing complex begin to 
pull together. No use to talk the “city beautiful” to a family one day and, 
then, the next day release them to a salesman who unloads a fine unsewered 
lot on them—on which will be built a cramped and crowded and inaccessible 
little cottage. 

The concept of coordinated housing interests that today prevails at the 
national level of government in the Housing and Home Finance Agency has 
got to move down the line to the local community—not in the form of an 
official agency but in the form of an enlightened and cooperative complex of 
technicians, businessmen, and public officials. The will to make a fortune in 
real estate has got, somehow, to be converted to the will to rebuild our cities 
and towns into some semblance of order, spaciousness, and dignity. 
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Housing Probes and Criticisms Continue 


JOINT HOUSING INVESTIGATION 
UNDER WAY THROUGHOUT NATION 

Following two days of hearings in 
Washington last month, members ot 
the Joint Committee on Housing made 
a surprise visit to the annual meeting 
of the Building Officials Conterence in 
Columbus on September 22 and subse 
quently announced a schedule tor na 
tion-wide hearings. 

Staff assistant to the Committee ts 
Luther Bell, who at one time served as 
publicity director for Alfred Rhein 
stein, then Chairman of the New York 
City Housing Authority. 

Most unusual of the local hearings 
will be held in New Orleans on No 
vember 3 in connection with the annual 
meeting of the American Municipal 
Association (one of NAHO’s neighbors 
at 1313 East 60th Street, Chicago). 
One half-day’s session of the meeting 
will be turned over to a formal hearing 
of the Committee, with a participating 
panel of mayors and other municipal 
Nearly 
all of the 14 Committee members are 
expected to attend. (Full Committee 
roster is listed in the August JouRNAL, 
page 230.) 

As a general rule, local hearings will 
be conducted by small subcommittees, 
including Committee members repre 
senting the area involved. They are to 
start October 20 in Pittsburgh and, ac 
cording to a tentative schedule, are 
expected to wind up back in Washing 
ton on December 9-11. Other localities 
to be visited are as follows: 


officials serving as witnesses. 


October 21 

October 22—Detroit 

October 23—Indianapolis 

October 24—St. Louis 

October 25—Cincinnati 

October 27—Miami and Little Rock 

October 28—Jacksonville and Dalla 

October 29—Atlanta and San Antonio 
Birmingham and Houston 


Cleveland 


October 30 
November 3 and 4—New Orleans 
November 6 and Chicago 
November 10—Milwaukec 
November 11—Minneapo't 
November 12—St. Paul 
November 13—Kansas Cit 
November 14—Denver 
November 17 and 18 
Philadelphia 
November 19 and 20—New York Cit 
November 21—Newark 
November 24 and 25—Seattl 
November 26—Portland 
November 28 and 29—San Francise« 
December 1—San Diego 
December 2 and 3—Los Angeles 
December 3—Phoenix 


Boston an 


As reported in the September Jouk 
NAL, the Committee has asked a// mem 
bers of Congress to gather information 
on the nature and extent of the hous 
ing problem in their own localities. In 
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addition, each Committee member ha: 
been asked to make a special study ot 
a particular phase of housing. For ex 
ample, Senator Wagner, who was as 
signed the subject of slum clearance 
this month announced that he had a 
nation-wide survey of city slums under 
way. The New York Senator said he 
had written to mayors of all cities with 
a population of 50,000 and over, to all 
governors, and to other persons con 
cerned, for data on slum-clearance prob 
Other Committee 
are as tollows: 


lems. assignment 


Boggs—-building materials 

Cain flect of existing gislanon on higl 
costs and the housing shortag 

Flanders—cost factors and cost reduction 

Fletcher—multiple housing construction 


Patman—rural housing 

Rains—ceflect of murchase wressur 
housing 
Sparkman 

Sundstrom 


| 
housinya Ww odtsam eteran 


capital suppl ind financing 


laylor—organization of the enterprise un 
lob taxation of real estat 
HHFA Administrator Foley and 


Housing Expediter Creedon were the 
principal witnesses at the first hearing 
held by the Committee, in Washington 
on September 10. The hearing was con 
ducted by a small subcommittee headed 
by Vice-Chairman Joseph R. McCarthy 
Other federal officials who testified that 
day were Curt C. Mack, FHA; H. E. 
Riley, Bureau of Labor Statistics; T. B. 
King, Veterans Administration; George 
W. Thompson, National Bureau of 
Standards; A. B. Groves, Census Bu 
reau; and E. L. Mayers, Department of 
Commerce. 

Louis Justement, of the American In 
stitute of Architects, and Max H. Foley, 
of the New York Building Congress, 
were included among the witnesses tes 
tifying at the second hearing, on Sep 
tember 19, which. was given over to 
30th Messrs. 
Justement and Foley called for imme 
diate construction of low-rental hous 
ing, pointing out that “filtering down” 
does not work to the advantage of low 
income tamilies. To stimulate immedi 
ate construction of rental housing, Mr. 
Justement also advanced a proposal that 


architects and engineers. 


the federal government should guaran 
tee investors against loss if building 
prices fall within the next five years. 
Recommended by the urban planning 
committee of the AIA, the plan would 
take the risk out of building at today’s 
prices and would encourage builders to 
invest now rather than to wait for 
prices tc come down. 

At press conterences betore and after 
the hearings began. both Committec 


Chairman Ralph A. Gamble and Vice 
Chairman McCarthy said that the gov 
ernment must play a part in relieving 
the housing shortage and emphasized 
that they were not against public hous 
ing. Mr. McCarthy justified his oppo 
sition to the Taft-Ellender-Wagner bill 
on the basis that a better legislative pro 
gram could be developed trom the cur 
rent investigation with no material loss 
of time. The Wisconsin Senator fut 
ther said that he was particularly con 
cerned about high housing costs and 
the fact that “more than 700,000 home 
buyers and builders are priced out of 
the market.” Only mass production can 
bring housing prices down to meet the 
needs of the general public, he said, 
hut mass production is now impossible 
hecause of 


restrictive local building 


4 odes 


EXPENDITURES COMMITTEES OF 
CONGRESS INVESTIGATE PHA 

Program and activities of the Public 
Housing Administration are now being 
investigated by two Congressional Com 
mittees—the Senate and House counter 
parts of the Committee on Expendi 
tures in the Executive Departments 
Bases for both investigations are the 
statements contained in the still-unpub 
lished Lee report to the House Appro 
priations Committee early this year (sec 
\ugust JourNAL, page 230). The Sen 
ate Expenditures Committee, headed by 
Senator George D. Aiken of Vermont, 
is concentrating on PHA’s accounting 
methods, while the House Committee, 
under Chairman Clare E. Hoffman of 
Michigan, is covering the entire rang 
of the PHA program. 

Hearings before a subcommittee ot 
the Aiken Committee, headed by Sena 
tor Herbert R. O'Conor ot Maryland, 
were held on October 14 and 15 
Witnesses included PHA 
sioner Dillon S. Myer, former Com 
Herbert Emmerich, and 
Stephen B. Ives of the Government 
Accounting Office. Senators McCarthy 
and Homer Ferguson, both members 
of the subcommittee, also attended 

The question of PHA’s accounting 
procedures was first given prominence 
when the Lee report presented the 
view that FPHA records were in such 
condition that a nationally known ac 
counting firm could not audit them. 
This expression was repeated during 
the hearings on the PHA appropriation 
bill this summer and also formed the 
basis for statements made during the 
current hearing by Senators McCarthy 
and Ferguson. 

Both Mr. Emmerich and Commis 


Commis 


missioner 
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sioner Myer pointed out that the prob 
lems in FPHA records arose as a re- 
sult of handling many different types 
of programs—some inherited from pre 
war agencies and some added during 
the war. Recognizing its own short- 
comings, FPHA itself in July 1945 
hired a speeial staff to take corrective 
action. Approximately 18 months later 
the accounting firm of Price, Water- 
house & Co., began a study of early 
PHA records at the request of the 
General Accounting Office. On the 
basis of the Price, Waterhouse re 
port, the General Accounting Office 
made it clear that there was no im 
plication of “laxity in the handling of 
cash receipts and disbursements. A 
system of internal control of these is 
and has been in existence .. .” The 
General Accounting Office further said 
that “considerable progress has been 
made in clearing up old errors and dis 
crepancies and the recording of cur 
rent transactions is being carried on 
in an intelligent, reasonably accurate 
and satisfactory manner.” 


VA CONDEMNS SHODDY BUILDING, 
DOWN PAYMENTS FOR VETS 


On two separate occasions within 
the past six weeks, the Veterans Ad 
ministration, citing complaints from 
homebuying veterans, expressed its dis 
satisfaction with the way the GI loan 
program is working out. The high per 
centage of defective, inferior housing 
sold to veterans was condemned by the 
VA on August 22 in a statement that 
promised disciplinary action against 
offending appraisers, lending institu 
tions, and builders. The statement ap 
peared in a technical bulletin distrib 
uted to VA personnel in central and 
held offices. Some of the abuses report 
ed were poor quality materials and 
workmanship in violation of the plans 
and specifications on which the ap 
proved price was based, unfinished 
landscaping, deficient heating systems, 
and wet cellars. 

The “growing tendency” by mort- 
gage lenders to require cash down pay- 
ments on GI loans was the subject of 
the second VA protest, issued on Octo- 
ber 4 by T. B. King, Director of VA's 
Loan Guaranty Service. Stating that 
the down payment requirement vio- 
lated the intent of Congress, Mr. King 
said he thought the VA guarantee was 
adequate to permit the veteran to make 
a loan without a cash payment. When 
a lender thinks that a cash payment is 
necessary, Mr. King added, “it clearly 
establishes the fact that in the opinion 
of the lender the property is over- 
priced.” To combat the down payment 
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HOW VETERANS ORGANIZATIONS STAND ON 
TAFT-ELLENDER-WAGNER BILL 


Last month the Journat reported that the American Legion at its 
New York convention on August 31 rejected support for the Taft 
Ellender-Wagner bill. The three other major veterans organizations 
generally reaffirmed their 1946 positions on the bill, as follows: 

American Veterans Committee in Milwaukee on June 19-22 unani 
mously voted wholehearted support for the bill. 

Veterans of Foreign Wars, at its Cleveland meeting on September 
4-9, also unanimously endorsed the bill—with the newly added proviso 
that, at the end of 15 years, any public housing built under it should 
be sold to private ownership. 

American Veterans of World War II (Amvets), which did not take 
a direct stand on the bill last year on the theory that it was a “dead 
issue,” voted in Columbus on October 2-5 to bypass the bill again in 
favor of its own program. The Amvets decision was understood to 
have been based on the advice of Senator Joseph R. McCarthy, a 
member of the organization, who sat in on meetings of the housing 
committee. Amvets’ own program calls for (1) direct federal low 
interest loans to veterans, (2) “encouraging” private enterprise and state 
and local agencies to build rental housing at prices veterans can afford 
to pay, and, as a last resort, (3) direct federal construction of rental 
housing for veterans “when requested by a nationally chartered veterans 
organization. The housing resolution stated there was no reason to 
take a stand on any pending housing legislation “in view of the unan 
imous passage of the joint resolution of the last session of Congress 
setting up the joint housing committee to investigate housing and 
introduce a new omnibus housing bill.” 











abuse, VA personnel have been in- 
structed to refer inquiring veterans to 
an approved list of lenders who do not 
require down payments. 

In the meantime investigations into 
reported “fleecing” of veterans by build- 
ers were under way in Dallas and Mil- 
waukee—both with the cooperation of 
local American Legion posts. The Dal- 
las investigation was concerned with 
“under-the-counter” cash bonuses paid 
by veterans to builders as a means of 
making up for what the builders 
thought was an under-appraised value 
of the properties. In Milwaukee the 
district attorney’s office was studying 
complaints of veterans who had made 
down payments for houses over a year 
ago—but, as yet, the houses have not 
been built. 


WILL RENT CONTROL BE EXTENDED? 

Talk of extending federal rent con 
trol beyond the February 29 deadline 
set by Congress is increasing in Wash- 
ington and throughout the country. 
Within the past month, four members 
of the Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee—Senators Buck, Flanders, 
McCarthy, and Sparkman—predicted 
in separate interviews that Congress 
would pass an extension bill next 
spring. Such a measure was intro 





duced into the Senate last session by 
Senator Myers of Pennsylvania. 

At the same time, according to the 
Chicago Sun, “real estate and building 
interests are beginning the spade work 
on a campaign to end all rent controls 
when the present law expires. . . . The 
lobbying approach will be that decon 
trol would stimulate more building. 
Little will be said about injustices to 
landlords, most of whom will get, or 
are getting, rent advances under the 
present law.” 

Senator Buck further said that he 
would like to see some provision for 
“upward adjustment” of rents for ten 
ants who did not have voluntary in 
creases under the present law. Senator 
Sparkman, however, said he was not 
prepared to support any across-the 
board increases. 

As of August 29, 6 per cent of the 
natio.:’s tenants had signed long-term 
leases providing for rent increases up 
to 15 per cent, according to Housing 
Expediter Frank R. Creedon. The first 
example of a general area rent boost 
became effective in Louisville on Octo- 
ber 9, when Expediter Creedon ap 
proved the recommendation of the 
Louisville area rent advisory board for 
@ > per cent increase. (This step did 
not, of course, apply to tenants who had 
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already agreed to voluntary increases. ) 
Answering protests from local labor and 
consumer groups, President Truman 
pointed out that under the Housing 
and Rent Act of 1947 the Expediter 
must approve any recommendation of 
the advisory board that has been “ap- 
propriately substantiated.” This inter- 
pretation of the powers of the advisory 
board was challenged by an aid to Sen 
ator Myers, who said Mr. Myers was 
convinced the boards had no “manda 
tory powers.” 

The following week Expediter Cree 
don disapproved—on the ground that 
evidence had not been “appropriately 
substantiated”—a local advisory board 
request to decontrol the Clovis (New 
Mexico) area. In addition, Mr. Cree 
don approved recommendations of 8 
other local boards for continuation of 
controls, making a total of 12 such 
approvals in all. 

The kinds of evidence needed to 
support a recommendation for decon 
trol were listed by the Housing Expedi 
ter as follows: (1) number of current 
vacancies in rental housing; (2) num 
ber of families in the market for rental 
housing; (3) any changes that would 
affect the supply and demand picture 
with respect to rental housing; and (4) 
estimated change in rent levels that 
would result from decontrol. 


TAFT PREDICTS HOUSING 
LAW NEXT SESSION 

Senator Robert A. Taft told members 
ot Oregon State Republican Clubs on 
September 26 that the Republican Party 
“will and should” press for enactment 
of housing and welfare measures next 
session. Public housing as provided in 
the Taft-Ellender-Wagner bill, he said, 
is the only way we can “get rid of 
substandard housing and keep all hous 
ing at a decent level.” 

The Senator's statement came only 
a week after he hinted in Los Angeles 
that his proposed billion-dollar housing 
and welfare program should be held 
up until after the presidential election 
in 1948. Following the Los Angeles 
speech, however, Mr. Taft met with a 
small group of real estate men, public 
housers, and veterans and told them 
that he thought his bill would get 
through the Senate this year but would 
have to be amended to pass the House. 
Some housing bill must come out of 
this session of Congress, he said. He 
suggested some compromises to facili- 
tate passage of the measure, namely, 
limiting public housing to 10 per cent 
of the total new housing produced in 
one year and placing a definite dollar 
ceiling cn the income of families ad- 
mitted to public housing. Acknowledg 
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The NAHO President Says... 


In ten more days NAHO’s harvest—its annual conference—will be 
held. All year we have planted and sowed, weeded and tilled the soil 
and now the harvest of our efforts is ripe for gathering. From over 
the nation we shall convene this year to deliberate on one of the most 
serious problems that today faces our nation and our legislators: housing. 
We shall meet also to exchange ideas and to study new and improved 
techniques of public administration in the field of housing. 


Ours is a common interest, directed toward a common goal; the 
annual meeting program now in preparation is designed to appeal to 
and to assist all the “specialists” engaged in housing administration 
and management. Round table sessions that will probe into the details 
of project operation and policy interpretations should prove invaluable 
to management staff persons in attendance. Through a careful selection 
of speakers, the general program will bring before us analyses of the 
housing picture from every important point of view. 

Of particular interest to executive directors, housing managers, and 
maintenance superintendents will be an ambitious exhibit of building 
materials, tools, machinery, and maintenance equipment, a knowledge 
of which should result in greater hous‘ng efficiency and economy of 
operation. Here, brought together in one spot. will be a comprehensive 
cross section of new materials, developments. and improvements in the 
field of structural repair and replacement. 


While our 1946 meeting in Cleveland set an all-time attendance record. 
we confidently expect to top it this year. The increasing importance of 
adequate housing to American communities is becoming daily more 
apparent and our minds are reaching out for remedies to our difficulties 
in getting that housing. Therefore, we are drawn toward this high 
point in the NAHO year. We can not afford to miss it. A large 
attendance will not only yield benefits to hundreds of communities over 
the country but will impress and lend importance in the public mind 
to the NAHO membership’s determinations and recommendations in 
the field of housing. 


Executive directors have a particularly important function to perform 
in connection with the meeting in assuring the large attendance that 
will yield these benefits. Theirs is the responsibility of stimulating an 
enthusiastic recognition of its importance among commissioners and of 
impressing them with the need for their attendance; also, executive 
directors must try to arrange for the greatest possible attendance by their 
key staff members, particularly those charged with interpretation of 
the program to the community and to the tenants. In view of the 
seriousness of the country’s housing problem, four days taken from the 
work year of those engaged in coping with the problem daily is not 
too much time to give to concentrated study of the overall aspects of 
the problem—and to national proposals for meeting it. 

The NAHO harvest is ripe—it is ready to be gathered. Give it your 
share of effort and get your share of gain. 


E. W. Blum, 
President of NAHO 
October 1947 








ing shortcomings in both these pro 
posals, the Senator nevertheless suggest 
ed that they were acceptable to him if 
the formulas could be worked out. 


NATIONAL HOUSING COUNCIL MEETS 

The National Housing Council held 
its first meeting in Washington on Sep 
tember 24. Established as part of the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency to 
promote the most effective use of all 


federal government housing activities 
and to avoid duplication of effort, the 
Council is composed of HHFA Admin 
istrator Foley and the heads of the three 
constituent agencies ——- PHA Commis 
sioner Myer, FHA Commissioner Rich 
ards, and Home Loan Bank Board 
Chairman Fahey—together with repre 
sentatives of the Secretary of Agricul 
ture, the Veterans Administrator, and 
the Chairman of RFC. 
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Connecticut Has Two-Way Veterans Housing Program 


The State of Connecticut has, at pres- 
ent, a twofold housing program de- 
signed to mitigate in part, at least, the 
acute housing shortage prevalent in 
most areas throughout the state. Con- 
necticut’s first housing program was 
initiated in May 1946 when the General 
Assembly, called into special session, 
appropriated $5 million to provide tem 
porary housing for veterans of World 
War II (Public Act No. 3). The state's 
second housing program was made pos- 
sible through legislation enacted by the 
General Assembly in its most recently 
completed regular session (1947) 
whereby provision was made to guaran- 
tee local housing authority notes or 
bonds in the amount of $15 millions the 
proceeds of which are to be used to 
construct moderate rental housing proj 
ects (Public Act No. 405). 


Temporary Program 


Under the first program, involving 
a state appropriation of $5 million for 
temporary housing, $1 million was allo 
cated to educational institutions to pro 
vide dwelling units and dormitories for 
student veterans and the teaching staff. 
The remaining $4 million was reserved 
for apportionment to municipalities ap- 
plying for aid. The portion allotted to 
the applying municipalities was based 
on a survey conducted by the State 
Housing Authority and designed to 
provide information on (1) the num- 
ber of veterans in the municipality in 
relation to the amount of existing hous 
ing; (2) the availability of land, labor, 
and materials; (3) the effect of such 
proposed municipal housing upon pri 
vate building operations; and (4) the 
number of applications for aid received 
and the relative need of the applicants. 

The State Housing Authority, with 
the approval of the governor and comp- 
troller, was authorized by statute to pay 
50 per cent of the expense incurred by 
municipality in establishing tempor- 
ary housing. The municipal authority 
was to be responsible for tenant selec- 
tion and for the rent range. In estab 
lishing this latter figure, Public Act No. 
3 required that consideration be given 
to project costs and the ability of the 
veterans to pay. Rent revenue and all 
other revenues derived from the proj- 
ects are kept in a separate fund and 
used solely for the purpose of the act 
and, on its termination, the excess of 
such funds are to be paid to the spon- 
soring municipality. 

Any portion of the state’s appropri- 
ation for this program that remained 
unencumbered as of June 30, 1947, 
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reverted to the postwar purposes fund. 
The legislative Act itself will cease to 
be effective in May 1951, unless sooner 
terminated by the General Assembly, 
and within six months thereafter all 
temporary structures established under 
the Act are to be demolished or re 
moved and conversions in existing 
structures are to revert to the lessor. 

The entire program, exclusive of 
tunds allocated to educational institu 
tions, will result in the construction of 
approximately 2050 dwelling units, of 
which 1300 have been completed and 
are occupied. It is anticipated that the 
remainder will be ready for occupancy 
by the end of the year. Types of con 
struction varied with the participating 
municipalities and included converted 
barracks, quonset huts, and conversions 
in existing structures. As of June 30, 
1947, approximately $3,560,000 had 
been paid to or encumbered for 21 mu- 
nicipalities and $440,000 reverted to the 
postwar purposes fund. The benefits 
resulting from this program, while not 
extensive in comparison to the total 
need, were extremely helpful in dulling 
the edge of a very acute problem. 


Permanent Program 

Connecticut's second housing pro- 
gram resulted from action taken by the 
General Assembly (1947 session) to 
provide state assistance for moderate 
rental housing (Public Act No. 405). 
Under this legislation, the state under 
takes to guarantee notes and bonds of 
local housing authorities, the proceeds 
of which are to be used to construct 
moderate rental housing projects, with 
tenant preference accorded veterans 
ot World War II. State supervision of 
this program has been delegated to the 
State Housing Authority and a special 
committee consisting of the governor, 
the attorney general, the comptroller, 
and the commissioner of finance and 
control. 

Any municipality with a population 
in excess of 5000 may establish a local 
housing authority for the purpose of 
constructing one or more moderate ren- 
tal housing projects. The arrangement 
between the state and the local housing 
authority is in a contractual form in 
which the state guarantees with its full 
faith and credit the notes and bonds of 
the local authority. Such notes and 
bonds are to be amortized within 35 
years and may be paid in full at any 
time. The governing body of the par 





ticipating municipality is required to 
certify to the State Housing Authority 
the need for the projects. No project 
may be established in a municipality 
wherein the vacancy ratio of moderate 
rental units exceeds 2 per cent. 

The total amount of the guarantee 
($15 million) is to be apportioned to 
the participating municipalities on a per 
capita basis, i.e., the ratio of a given 
municipality's population to the total 
population of all the municipalities 
participating. 

The state has reserved to itself the 
right of approval concerning (1) the 
terms under which the notes and bonds 
are sold, (2) the preliminary plans and 
outline specifications, and (3) the oper- 
ation or 
project. 


management plan of each 

Rent schedules are to be so computed 
as to provide income adequate for debt 
service, administration, operating costs, 
and the establishment of reserves. Ten 
per-cent of the rent of each occupied 
dwelling is to be paid to the municipal 
ity wherein the project is located in 
lieu of real property taxes and special 
assessments. 

The responsibility for tenant selection 
has been delegated to the local housing 
authority; however, preference must be 
accorded veterans of World War II and 
no tenant may be accepted whose gross 
income exceeds seven times the annual 
rent of the dwelling unit to be fur 
nished, except in the case of families 
of three or more minor dependents, 
in which case the ratio may not exceed 
eight to one. 


Disposition Policies 

Provisions have been made whereby 
a local authority may dispose of any or 
all of its projects. The first provision 
permits the local authority to dispose 
of its projects to the federal government 
or any of its agencies at any time, pro- 
vided the state is relieved of all obliga- 
tions concerning the project. The sec- 
ond provision permits the local author- 
ity to dispose ot its projects five years 
after completion and upon the determi- 
nation by the State Housing Authority 
that an acute shortage of moderate 
rental housing no longer exists, pro- 
vided the disposal price is in an amount 
not less than 80 per cent of the project's 
outstanding obligations. Upon such 
sale the state’s obligation ceases. 

On June 25, 1947, Governor James L 
McConaughy afhxed his official signa 
ture to the Public Act (No. 405) un- 
der which the moderate rental program 

(Continued column one, page 294) 
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An over-simplification can best char 
acterize Puerto Rico’s housing situation 
—too many persons (2,100,000) are at 
tempting to live on too little land (3500 
square miles). The consequent density 
of 600 persons per square mile is one 
ot the highest in the world and is fur 
ther aggravated by the fact that 75 per 
cent of the land is very rough and 
mountainous. As we still depend very 
largely on agriculture (specifically, on 
growing cane and on milling it into 
sugar), we have not only normal un 
employment but that which is created 
by the seasonal nature of the sugar crop. 
From this unemployment flow poverty, 
malnutrition, disease, migration from 
rural to urban zones, slums, housing 
shortage—and all the problems attend 
and thereto. 


Fortunately, a beneficent climate 


eliminates the hardships that come with 
the severe winters of the north. In sum 
mer the temperature averages 84 de 
grees and in winter 79 degrees, Fahren 
heit, and there are no marked wet and 
dry seasons, although humidity aver 
ages 80 per cent. 


We of Puerto Rico are citizens of 
the United States and 2000 of us (net) 


*Former Insular Representative, Public 
Housing Administration, Puerto Rico. Mr 
Cordner resigned his PHA post on October 
14, after 20 years of active work in slum 
clearance and large-scale housing. He plans 
to return to the States this month to go into 
rivate business in the southwest. 

For further details on Puerto Rican hous 
ing, Mr. Cordner recommends the artick 
Workers Housing in Puerto Rico,” by Jacob 
Crane, in the June 1944 issue of International 
Labor Review, Montreal, Canada 
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Puerto Rico Experiments With Tropical Housing 


G. FRANK CORDNER* 


move from here to the States monthly 
in the hope of getting jobs and better 
ing our standard of living. However, 
it is doubtful that many Puerto Ricans 
achieve the latter ambition, because we 
drift into already 
slums, particularly in New York City. 
Our famiiles are 43 per cent greater in 


overc rowded city 


size than the continental average, i.e., 
5.3 vs. 3.7, 


from white to black. Among us, there 


and we range in skin color 


is no racial discrimination. 


Family Incomes 


Ihe average annual cash income of 
1 typical worker family is now $590; 
it was $341 in 1941. Inflation here has 
heen greater than in the north and has 
seriously affected the cost of the basic 
foods: namely, rice, dried beans, cod 
fish, fats and oils, evaporated milk, 
cornmeal, and flour, all of which are 
imported. The diet is heavily starchy 
and is deficient in proteins. Even the 
locally grown foods are starchy. 

An adequate water supply and sani 
tation are prior in importance to the 
provision of housing, thanks to the cli 
mate. The solution to the problem of 
housing for low-income families is to 
be found in quantity rather than qual 
ity and experiments of many kinds 
have been made, looking toward a low 
cost dwelling utilizing, as far as pos 
sible, local materials, of which unfor 
tunately there are few. We have ce 
ment, sand, and crushed stone but e\ 
erything else has to be imported at high 
prices from the States. Our natural 
forests were stripped long ago and new 
growth is constantly being cut to make 


fi - avs De ie 
nemo 


a - 


— 


charcoal, the major cooking fuel of the 
island. 


Building Materials 

We have tried rammed earth, asphalt 
earth, concrete reinforced with bamboo, 
asphalt adobe blocks, precast concrete 
of many types, concrete blocks, and 
currently prefabricated aluminum, 
steel, plywood, etc.; but preference for 
and 
persists. The 
latter is unquestionably the choice of 


conventional frame construction 


for reinforced concrete 
all those housebuilders who can afford 
it because it natural 
hazards, hurricanes, earth 


quakes, rapid rot of woodwork, ter 


resists best our 


such as 


mites of two kinds, rust, and corrosion 
None of the 
any substantial decrease in costs over 


experiments has shown 
conventional construction. 

The great majority of families must 
live, nevertheless, in flimsy shacks con 
structed of cast-off materials, in one 
overcrowded, 
and with little hope for bettering theirs 
living conditions. At least 75 per cent 
of all families live this way. 


Numerous attempts have been made 


or two rooms, terribly 


in the past by public agencies to pro 
duce housing for these impoverished 
families, some attempts poorly organ 
ized and some of them well organized. 
Among the latter were two federal pro 
the PWA program that pro 
220 urban dwellings in 1934-5 
the Puerto Rico 
Administration’ program under which 


grams 
duced 


and Reconstruction 


‘The Puerto Rico Reconstruction Adminis 
tration is a federal agency created by Congress 


n 1935 to rehabilitating the econ 
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1210 urban and 6850 single detached 
farm houses were built from 1935 to 
1942. Lack of new fun!s in recent 
years has curtailed the latter agency's 
excellent program. All the above men 
tioned dwellings are of reinforced con 
crete. 

In 1938 the Insular Legislature en 
icted the Housing Authority Law and 
four local authorities were established: 
the Puerto Rico Housing Authority 
and the municipal authorities of San 
Juan, Ponce, and Mayaguez, all of 
which continue in active operation. The 
law enables these local housing author 
ities to enjoy the benefits of the United 
States Housing Act. Up to the out 
break of World War II, they had de 
veloped and were managing, under the 
supervision of what is now the Public 
Housing Administration, +850 dwel 
lings in 14 different municipalities. Of 
tour additional developments suspended 
by the war, one has since been com 
pleted and occupied; construction has 
begun on another; one is ready for 
bids; and, for the fourth, nal PHA 
approval is expected shortly. It has 
been possible to proceed with these de 
velopments because (1) we can still 
build at costs below the original statu 
tory limits of the United States Hous 
ing Act; (2) the local housing authori 
ties have made cash capital donations 
to meet costs that have more than 
doubled since the projects were sus 
pended; and (3) the local housing 
authorities waive annual contributions 
on their donations. Under point (2), 
the capital donation makes up the dit 
ference betwen the residual PHA loan 
and the actual cost. 


The Insular Program 
Realizing that an expanded PHA 
development program might be long 
delayed, the local housing authorities 
and the Puerto Rico Planning Board 


omy of Puerto Rico, particularly in the rural 
areas, as a result of the decline caused by the 
hurricanes of 1928 and 1932 and of the gen 
eral financial depression of the 1930's. It has 
spent in the neighborhood of $76 million on 
rural and urban housing, educational facili 
ties, distribution of land to small farmers, 
work relief, creation of industries, health 
measures, etc 
ceased in 1941 

*The official planning agency for Puerto 
Rico. Its full name is the Puerto Rico Plan 
ning, Urbanizing and Zoning Board. It was 
created in 1942 and is composed of three full 
time compensated members appointed by th 
Governor. The Board works closely with the 
Bureau of the Budget in the Office of the 
Governor. Specific duties are to (1) direct 
the preparation of a master plan for th 
development of Puerto Rico and, also, of al 
urbanizing, zoning, and land use plans anc 
regulations; (2) control the subdividing ot 
land; and (3) prepare financial programs and 
annual proposed budgets of the insular go 
ernment 
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Congressional appropriations 


were encouraged in 1944 to abandon 
their policy of basing future housing 
programs entirely on PHA aid and to 
seek direct Insular financial assistance. 
The success of this move is obvious 
from the following list of appropria 
tions made by the Insular Legislature, 
all of which are outright grants, not 
loans, 
1944—To the Puerto Rico Housing 

Authority and the Municipal 

Housing Authority of the 

Capital of Puerto Rico (San 

Juan) tor 

sits and 


acquisition ot 
preparation = of 
plans and specifications tor 


low-rent housing $3,200,000 
1°45—To the Puerto Rico Housing 
Authority tor the develop 
ment ot low-rent housing 
projects with no resukc 
tions as to use ot tunds 1,000,000 
1945-——For slum clearance only 
no part of these funds may 
be used tor redevelopment 1,000,000 
1945—To all of the local housing 
authorities and the Puerto 
Rico Housing Authority for 
the remaining municipali 
ues, tor construction ot 
low-rent housing 
1946—Any residue of the 1944 
planning and land appro 
mation could be mad 


3.750.000 


available for construction ot 
low-rent housing 

To the Puerto Rico Hous 
ing Authority tor construc 


tion of low-rent housing 6,250,000 


Total $15.200.000 

In addition, the PRHA receives $30, 
000 annually for administrative ex 
penses. The Model Housing Board 
receives $30,000 yearly trom a special 
federal fund. This showing is, we be 
lieve, outstanding and particularly so 
for a local government continually 
pressed to provide so many other ser\ 
ices as well. There is never enough ot 
anything here, except children. 

As further evidence of the local will 
to improve housing conditions, there is 
(except in the San Juan area) complete 
tax exemption, no payments in lieu of 
taxes, and free water and street light 
ing. Still more, there is no opposition 
whatever by private interests and all 
political parties tavor the program. 

Of the four local housing authorities, 
two met the required 10 per cent local 
participation in capital financing of 


*The Puerto Rico Model Housing Board was 
created by Congress in 1934 with power to 
construct inexpensive houses to serve as 
models of health, sanitation, etc.—provided 
that not more than eight such houses may b« 
built in any one of the seven senatorial dis 
tricts in any one year. For this purpose 
$30,000 is made available each year from the 
taxes on Puerto Rican rum shipped to th 
United States. The Board's activities were 
suspended during the war but it has re 
sumed its work and a number of ‘“‘model 
houses have recently been built. Operations ot 
the Board are carried out by the Puerto Rico 
Housing Authority 


their PHA-aided program through cash 
and land donation; two with local bond 
issues. One authority's bond issue has 
been entirely retired and another's al- 
most completely redeemed through sav 
ings of interest achieved via temporary 
financing of the remaining 90 per cent 
ot the capital costs. 


Urban Redevelopment 


Lhe Slum Clearance Act of 1°45 ts 
in effect a redevelopment measure. It 
authorizes the Planning Board to de 
clare an area a “Slum District,” makes 
illegal any further 
major improvements therein, as well 
as sales and leases of lands; places such 
district under the jurisdiction of the 
Puerto Rico Housing Authority, which 
is then empowered to police it against 
violations, acquire the lands and build 
ings, and clear the area. New construc 
tion must be in accordance with the 
land use policy of the Planning Board 
but funds therefor must come from 
sources other than this Act. Provision 
is made for hearings and appeals. Two 
cases have thus tar been heard, one ot 
which has been approved; the other is 
pending termination of hearings. 

The 1947 legislative session enacted 


construction or 


a complete redevelopment law based 
on a continental model. It makes the 
local housing authorities the responsi 
ble agencies and eliminates municipal 
governments functioning as such be 
cause of local conditions. The same ses 
sion also enacted a law making the 
bonds of local housing authorities legal 
investments and another clarifying 
PHA’s status in case of breach of loan 
contract. 

What has been done with the money 
appropriated? Sites sufficient for de 
velopment during the next five years 
have been acquired; plans have been 
prepared for a score of developments; 
three housing projects have been com 
pleted and tenanted; ten more projects 
are under construction and more will 
be offered for bids soon. 


A “New Town” 

Of major importance, 550 acres of 
land have been purchased on the out 
skirts of San Juan for the creation ot 
the town of San Jose, to accommodate 
at least 6000 families.’ The town plan 


‘San Jose will be a completely new town, 
developed from raw land and enurely by 
namely, the Puerto Rico 
Housing Authority. In addition to housing 
covering a wide range of incomes, it will, of 
provide for all of the essentials otf 
living in a community of that size. To 
avoid the usual stigma attached to a one 
tratum development, San Jose will contain 
a section devoted to land and utilites units, 


public enterprise, 


course, 


including lots to be sold to private buyer 
moderate income 
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has been crystallized and bids tor the 
first stages of construction will soon 
be invited. Its primary purpose is to 
relocate most of the 8000 families liv 
ing in San Juan’s largest single slum, 
“El Fanguito” (“Little Mud”) and to 
carry into effect Governor Pinero’s plan 
to expand the port facilities of the city. 
“Little Mud,” unlike almost all our 


urban slums, is not a degenerated 
area of formerly substantial build 
ings but one created of shacks, 


sprung up frequently and literally over 
night and, just as frequently, on land 
someone else owns. The pressures of 
overpopulation, poverty, and dire need 
lor shelter render hopeless any attempts 
by the health agency to enforce its ade 
quate police power over such condi 
tions. 


Housing Types 

‘Thus far the local housing authorities 
have sponsored three main types of de 
velopments: (1) urban (including sub 
urban); (2) semi-rural; and (3) land 
and utility. No farm housing has been 
engaged in because other agencies, par 
ticularly the Puerto Rico Reconstruction 
Administration, were at work in the 
rural areas. 


The first type development consists 
ot structures of from one to four stories, 
in densities of from 20 to 70 families 
per net acre, housing from one to 50) 
families. The most common type is, 
however, two-story flats, built to a den 
sity of 25 families per acre. Tradition 
ally, no two-story row houses are used. 

The second type development pro 
vides an acre of land for growing food 
crops in addition to the dwelling. How 
ever, because of the large amount ot 
land-—which is scarce—required; also 
because of the high land cost and the 
added cost of improvements incident 
to a strung-out site plan—plus the fact 
that not all tenants use this land ade 
quately—no more of this type develop 
ment are contemplated. 

The third type development, the land 
and utility type, is unique to Puerto 
Rico. It was originated in Ponce where, 
in efforts to better the facilities of very 
poor families by offering them some 
thing better in housing at rents of from 
30c to $4 per month per family, the 
local housing authority created a sub 
division of small lots—complete with 
water and sewer lines to which lots 
shack-owners, with financial assistance 
from the local housing authority moved 
their tiny and trail buildings of one 
or two rooms on a truck-trailer. At the 
rear intersection of four lots, a concrete 
outhouse divided into four similar com 
partments was constructed, one for each 
(Continued column three, page 307) 
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ONE OF PUERTO RICO’S UNIQUE, 
“LAND AND UTILITY” PROJECTS 


At left—Moving a shack from its 
original site to the land and utility 
site provided by the local housing 
authority. 

Below—A scene at Caserio Borin- 
quen in Ponce, Puerto Rico—one of 
the land and utility projects de- 
scribed by Mr. Cordner. 


HOUSING RESEARCH COMMITTEE SET UP 
WITH ROCKEFELLER FOUNDATION GRANT 


Spurred on by a three-year grant 
from the Rockefeller Foundation, the 
Housing Research Committee was ofh 
cially established this spring by the 
Social Science Research Council. Two 
fold aim of the Committee is (1) plan 
ning for research in the housing field 
and (2) encouraging and facilitating 
housing research activities. 

Professor Richard U. Ratcliff of the 
University of Wisconsin is Chairman 
of the ten-man Committee. Secretary 
is Gerald Breese, who is in charge of 
the Committee’s permanent headquar 
ters at the offices of the Social Science 
Research Council, 716 Jackson Place, 
N.W., Washington, D. C. 

The Committee is now working on 
the preparation of four research mono 
graphs to (1) guide social scientists in 
exploring various aspects of housing 
and (2) stimulate the interest of 
younger scholars. Each paper will be 
prepared by some able scholar in the 
housing field under the general direc 
tion of an appropriate subcommittee 
of the Committee. With the exception 
of Chairman Ratcliff, each member of 


the Committee serves on one of the 
four subcommittees, which are as fol 
lows: 

Housing Standards — Chairman, 
Howard G. Brunsman, Bureau of the 
Census; John M. Gaus, Harvard Uni 
versity; Mr. Breese. 

Demand for Housing—Chairman, 
Coleman Woodbury, University of 
Wisconsin; Louis Wirth, University ot 
Chicago. 


Production of New Housing—Chair 
man, Ernest M. Fisher, Columbia Uni 
versity; Arthur M. Weimer, Indiana 
University. 

Housing Environment — Chairman, 
Robert B. Mitchell, Philadelphia Plan 
ning Board; Nicholas J. Demerath, 
University of North Carolina. 

The Committee is an outgrowth of 
a conference on social and economic 
research in housing that met at the 
University of Wisconsin in December 
1945 and recommended that the Social 
Science Research Council should set 
up facilities to encourage and integrate 
housing research. (See January 1946 
Journat, page 10.) As a result of 
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that meeting, the Social Science Re 
search Council in April 1946 agreed 
to finance the activities of an explora- 
tory committee on housing research, 
with Professor Ratcliff as chairman, in 
developing a permanent program 
toward that end. The following Au- 
gust the Council approved the ex 
ploratory committee’s recommendation 
for the establishment of a permanent 
Committee on Housing Research, pro- 
vided the necessary funds could be 
obtained. Now that the Rockefeller 
Foundation has made the three-year 
grant to the Council for this purpose, 
the Committee’s future is assured. 
Earlier, the Rockefeller Foundation 
yave additional aid to housing research 
by the provision of two separate grants 
of funds to the University of Wiscon- 
sin. As reported in the March 1947 
JourNAL, the first grant was made with 
the broad stipulation that it was to be 
spent for housing research under Pro- 
fessor Ratcliff’s direction. The second 
grant was made specifically to permit 
the appointment of former NAHO 
Director Coleman Woodbury as Visit 
ing Professor of Housing to engage in 
research and writing—with major em- 
phasis on public policy in housing. 


CONNECTICUT— 
(Continued from page 290) 


was authorized. Since that date, the 
State Housing Authority has compiled 
rules and regulations as well as appli- 
cation forms, and has conferred with 
municipal and local housing officials 
to ascertain the number of communities 
expected to participate. Although the 
final results have not yet been compiled, 
it is estimated that a majority of the 
larger urban municipalities are plan- 
ning to take advantage of the benefits 
offered in Public Act No. 405. Ear. 
marking of funds for the municipalities 
that had procured certification of the 
need from their governing bodies in 
accordance with the Act were forward- 
ed on September 23, 1947. 

Estimates concerning the number of 
dwelling units to be made available 
with the full expenditure of the $15 
million guarantee will depend in large 
measure on the type of construction 
planned by each local housing author 
ity. It is believed, however, that ap 
proximately 1700 dwelling units aver 
aging four rooms each are possible. 

In addition to the above major hous 
ing legislation, the General Assembly 
(1947 Session) passed Public Act No. 
407, whereby a municipality acting 
through its governing body may enter 
into a written agreement with a tax- 
payer, fixing the assessment of real 
estate on new rental projects. 
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MILWAUKEE 
Joint City-Federal Aid Gets Low-Rent 
Housing Under Way 

When the Housing Authority of the 
City of Milwaukee begins work on a 


232-tamily low-rent slum clearance 
project this month, the event will mark 
a series of important “firsts.” The first 
application in the nation of the recent 
McCarthy amendment to the United 
States Housing Act, the project will 
also be the first one to be built by the 
Authority and the first slum-clearance 
project ever to be undertaken in the 
citv. (Milwaukee has a directly man 
aged PHA low-rent development- 
Parklawn—built on a vacant site by the 
PWA Housing Division.) 

Citv funds in the amount of $962,000, 
to enable construction of the new proj 
ect at current high costs, were voted 
bv the common council on September 
15. Although the project was author 
ized two years ago under Public Law 
671, its construction had to be post 
poned up to now because per unit costs, 
exclusive of land, were estimated at 
$7572—as opposed to the $5000 legal 
limit. The city’s contribution under 
the McCarthy law, which permits cities 
to make up the difference between the 
cost limit and the actual cost, will come 
to $4000 per unit. Of this amount, 
$2572 will be applied against the build 
ing cost and the remainder against the 
land. City and PHA participation will 
be in the ratio of 35 to 65. 

Richard W. E. Perrin, Executive Di 
rector of the Milwaukee Authority, 
writes that the city funds are in the 
neture of a capital grant and will not 
have to be paid back. They are derived 
from two sources: $700.000 from the 
citv’s Urban Rehabilitation Fund and 
$262,000 to be set up in the 1948 budget. 

The project will cover a two-block 
area in Milwaukee’s sixth ward. To 
assure that no hardship is inflicted on 
the 60 families now living on the site, 


The provisions of this Act are: (1) 
the term of the agreement shall not 
exceed ten years; (2) the construction 
of the housing project shall commence 
on or before April 1, 1949; (3) the as- 
sessment agreed on future real estate, 
plus future improvements, shall not be 
less than the assessment as of the last 
regular assessment date of the real estate 
without such tuture improvements; (4) 
World War II veterans shall have pref- 
erence as tenants; and (5) rental rates 
shall not exceed federal or state laws. 








construction will be gradual—with tem 
porary shelter for the displaced families 
to be provided in converted vacant com 
mercial structures on the second block, 
while demolition and construction go 
forward on the first. 

In the meantime, Milwaukee is also 
attacking the problem of moderate ren 
tal housing. Under consideration now 
are two proposals to provide public aid 
for this purpose. One such plan, call 
ing for use of state funds by the Mil 
waukee Authority to build permanent 
veterans housing, last month cleared 
the common council's special committee 
on veterans housing and was referred 
to another council committee for fur 
ther study. (As drawn up by the Au 
thority, the plan aims at 4200 apart 
ments over a three-year period—sec 
July Journat or Hovwsine, page 194; 
however, the council committee ap- 
proved only an initial program of 500 
units, ) 

A second proposal involves 30-year 
partial tax exemption for redevelop 
ment of a blighted area by a private 
urban redevelopment corporation. Im- 
mediate program is to build 139 apart 
ments; eventually 500 units are planned. 
Considerable opposition to the redevel 
opment program was in evidence at an 
open hearing of the board of public 
land commissioners last month, the 
principal objections stemming from (1) 
resentment of the occupants of the re 
development area of the characteriza- 
tion of “slums” and (2) difficulties in 
volved in relocating the site families. 
Approval by the common council will 
be required before the program can go 


ahead, 


VALLEJO 
Authority’s Annual Report 
Goes to the Public 

Some 20,000 families in the Vallejo 
area have received copies of the 1947 
annual report of the Housing Author 
ity of the City of Vallejo, which was 
distributed by the local newspaper com 
pany to all its subscribers without 
charge. The report itself was printed 
on newsprint in 12-page tabloid size and 
follows newspaper writing style. It 
was edited by Jane Poole, the Author 
ity’s publicity consultant. 

The Authority believes that “this is 
one of the first reports of a_ public 
agency to reach directly the citizens 
most interested in its operation—the 
citizens of the community it serves.” 
To test its effectiveness, the Authority 
(Continued column one, page 296) 
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What Happened When 200 Families Bought New Homes 


Interviews this spring with 201 tam 
ilies who had recently moved into new 
ly constructed houses in Queens Coun 
ty, Long Island, revealed that only one 
out of every three families vacated a 
dwelling unit in New York City that 
might become available to another fam 
ily. And follow-up interviews with the 
families moving into the vacated dwell 
ing units showed that less than half of 
those families had in turn moved out 
of a dwelling unit in New York City 
that could be filled by families needing 
quarters. With new construction so 
rapidly absorbed in this way, we can 
not expect available vacancies to appear 
within the next several years—much 
less expect a surplus of vacancies that 
might “filter down” to supply the 
doubled-up and overcrowded families 
on lower rent levels. 

The 201 new houses in Queens were 
hlled by families whose previous living 
arrangements were as follows: 


Per 
Cent 
Dwelling shared with trends or rela 
tives 
Wi hout previous housekeeping dwell 
ing in New York City 
Rented room or hotel s 
Newlyweds without previous home 3 
Previous residence in other town 
or city 12 23 
Previous dwelling in New York City for 
family’s exclusive use 33 


Forced to Buy 

Apparently, many of these families 
felt under strong pressure to buy. 
When asked: “Do you feel that you 
were or were not forced to buy a house 
in order to have a decent place to live?” 
nearly three-quarters of the 170 home 
owners who answered this question 
said that they were forced to buy. 
While only a little over one-half of 
those who already had a place of their 
own felt they were forced to buy, the 


Newly built row houses in Queens (left) disappoint more than 
half of new owners. However, two-thirds of families moving in 
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This study was made during the spring 
of 1947 by the students of an economics 
class at Queens College, New York 
City, under the direction of Dr. Henry 
S. Miller, Economics Department, 
Queens College, and Dr. John P. Dean, 
Chairman of the Research Committee 
of the New York Citizens’ Housing 
Council. Students participating in the 
study were: 


Mary H. Dowling 
Harold E. Guttenplan 
Anita Louise Kitz 
Gerald Matz 
Katherine Stein 
Virginia Whitehead 
Walter P. Woll. 

































NEW HOUSES FOR OLD 





had had no previous homes of their own. 


proportion rose to nearly four-fifths 
among those who were doubled-up or 
without a previous dwelling unit in 
New York. Yet these latter groups 
that felt they were forced to buy were 
those that needed to borrow a 
higher proportion of the 
home purchase. (See table on page 296.) 


also 
funds tor 


Complaints 
In the scramble tor 
many purchasing families did not find 
their house. 
these interviewed 


living space, 


Over one-half ot 
110 out of 201—telt 
disappointed in various features of the 
new homes and the proportion express 


dream 


ing complaints rose to two-thirds among 


those without previous dwelling in 
New York. In all, 172 complaints were 
registered about various aspects of the 
new houses, ranging all the way from 
“No ironing board!” to “Everything!” 

with 40 per cent of the complaints 
referring to the construction or work 
manship. Over 10 per cent of the ob 
jections were against the 
houses being attached in rows. A fre 
quent complaint referred to the gas 
heating systems, which increased the 
cost of utilities well beyond customary 
levels. Sixty-two per cent of the fam 
ilies who bought five- and 
houses said their monthly utility costs 
ran over $30, while 15 per cent reported 
costs of $40 and up! 


protests 


$ix-room 


Costs 

lt these home owners’ costs run at 
customary levels—and the nature of 
complaints suggests that they may be 
higher—three-fifths of the families 
moving from previously rented quar 
ters to a newly purchased one-family 
home will have more than doubled 
their expenses for housing. And while 
increased incomes mean that many of 
these purchasing families can afford 
their more expensive quarters, the cus 


Remaining families 
vacated such dwellings as those pictured center and right. 
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tomary rule-ofthumb that a_ tamily 
should not purchase a home costing 
more than twice its annual income was 
violated by a quarter of the families. 
One-eighth of the purchasing families 
are buying one-family homes priced at 
three or more times their annual in- 
come and it is safe to estimate that 
these families are incurring housing 
expenses amounting to more than a 
third of their income. For the most 
part, these purchasing families were 
moving up the scale. Four-fifths of 
them turned over the dwellings they 
vacated to families of lower income. 
Effect of Relaxed Controls 

The study reveals the effect of re 
laxed price controls on new houses. 
The average purchase price of the 16 
five-room houses occupied for nine 
months or more at the time of the in 
terviews (April and May 1947) was 
only $9734, while the average price of 
23 five-room houses occupied less than 
six months was $11,596. In some cases 
the price of identical houses increased 
a thousand or two thousand dollars be 
tween early and later purchasers. In 
one block of row houses in Flushing, 
three of the four families that had been 
in residence seven months or more paid 
$12,000—the fourth family, $12,500. 
But the two families that had lived 
there only five or six months paid 
$12,750 and $13,500, while one family 
that had moved in less than three 
months ago paid $14,500! 


CITY NEWS— 

(Continued from page 294) 
has invited readers to submit their com 
ments, based on honest appraisal of the 
report. 

Lead articles in the Vallejo report 
cover reconversion of the Authority's 
program to peacetime needs and dispo- 
sition of terminated war housing. These 
points are further elaborated in Execu 
tive Director James D. Richardson’s 
editorial on the functions of the Au 
thority. Although the Authority’s entire 
program is currently made up only of 
war housing, Mr. Richardson explains, 
real purpose of the Authority is to 
provide housing for low-income fam 
ilies—a program that is yet to be estab 
lished in Vallejo. 

Considerable space in the report is 
also devoted to discussion of the com- 
munity services and recreational facil- 
ities available to the 8500 families liv- 
ing in Vallejo’s six public war housing 
developments. In addition, the report 
carries descriptions of the six develop 
ments and, also, profiles of the commis- 
sioners and chief staff members. Finan- 
cial data cover an entire page and are 
shown in three ways: (1) conventional 
balance sheet, (2) explanatory text, and 
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Previous 
living 
arrangement 


say they were 


Shared with friends 
or relatives 


Without previous 
dwelling in New 
York City 78 


Previous dwelling in 
New York City for 
family’s exclusive 


use 35 





“FORCED-TO-BUY” HOME PURCHASES IN RELATION TO 
AMOUNTS OF PURCHASE PRICE BORROWED 


Per cent who Per cent who bor- 
rowed at least 80 
forced to buy per cent of pur- 


Per cent who 
borrowed 100 
per cent of 


chase price purchase price 


51 25 








(3) easy-to-understand “pie chart.” 

Cost of printing the 20,000 copies ot 
the newspaper-style report was much 
lower than in previous years, when 
glossy book paper pamphlets were pub 
lished for a few hundred state and na 
tional officials. 

TOLEDO 
Private Funds Sought for 
Nonprofit Housing Corporation 

Private individuals and industries in 
Toledo were this month asked to sub 
scribe $200,000 to the newly created 
Toledo Low Cost Housing Corporation, 
to set up a revolving fund for financ 
ing low-priced dwellings. Sponsored 
by the Toledo Housing Board, the non 
profit Corporation proposes to use the 
money as equity for a construction 
mortgage loan. It is estimated that the 
$200,000 will cover land purchase and 
about 30 per cent of construction cost 
for 100 dwellings, the remaining 70 
per cent to be furnished through a 
mortgage loan. “Low cost housing” is 
described as housing costing no more 
than $7000. 

The Corporation’s plan is to sell the 
houses, recover the original investment, 
and re-use it if necessary to build addi- 
tional houses. The Housing Board ex- 
pects to continue the Corporation until 
such time as the lending members feel 
the demand for low-priced housing has 
been met. At that time the funds will 
be returned to the subscribers. 

Preferential status of the community 
backed nonprofit Corporation will help 
achieve lower construction costs, the 
Board feels. Other ways that cost sav- 
ings can be effected are listed as (1) 
acquisition of inexpensive land through 
cooperation with county officials, (2) 
purchase of tax delinquent lands, (3) 
limitation of margin of profit by local 
builders, (4) elimination of overtime 
and accompanying higher wages, and 
(5) ordering in bulk. 

New Secretary of the Housing Board 
is John Joyce, who succeeds to the post 
left vacant by the death of the Board’s 


first Secretary, Vernon Ptaender (see 
July JournaL, page 195). An army of 
ficer during the war, Mr. Joyce was 
tormerly associated with a local build 
ing firm. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
City Bonds to Finance Vets Housing 

At a special session on September 22, 
the Minneapolis city council voted ap 
proval of a proposed $2 million city 
bond issue for emergency housing 
either permanent or temporary. Final 
approval was expected to be given 
later in the week by the city board of 
estimate and taxation. 

Bids have already been received by 
the city for the erection of 167 pretab 
ricated houses at an estimated cost of 
$1 million. During the council debate 
on September 22, it was urged that 
construction of the first 167 houses be 
approved immediately, “and then we'll 
decide what to do with the rest of the 
money.” The prefabs will probably be 
put up on tax delinguent land and are 
expected to be ready for occupancy 
within 90 days after the sites have been 
prepared. 

Appointment of a Minneapolis Hous- 
ing and Redevelopment Authority, 
which was also on the agenda for the 
council’s September 22 meeting, was 
held up as a result of a legal opinion 
that University of Minnesota professors 
are ineligible to serve as Authority com 
missioners. City attorney John F. Bon 
ner pointed out that University per 
sonnel, as state employees, are barred 
under terms of the 1947 housing and 
redevelopment law, which specifically 
prohibits any “public officer or em 
ployee” from serving on a local author 
ity. This ruling apparently eliminated 
as a possible Authority member Uni 
versity Professor Robert T. Jones, who 
for some years served as Chairman of 
the Minneapolis Citizens Housing 
Committee and whose name had been 
mentioned in connection with the new 
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The Philippines Faces Knotty Housing Problem 


It is now more than two years since 
the last battle was fought for the anni- 
hilation of the cruel Japanese forces in 
the Philippines. Realizing the strong 
pro-American sentiments of the Fili- 
pino people, the Japanese retaliated by 
killing Filipino civilians and destroy- 
ing Filipino property. The extent of 
destruction to buildings in thickly pop- 
ulated cities like Manila and Cebu was 
appalling. It was estimated by the Phil- 
ippine Bureau of the Census and 
Statistics that about 270,000 private 
residences throughout the country were 
destroyed or damaged as a result of 
war operations. Approximately 1) 
million persons were left homeless. 

Emergency and relief agencies im 
mediately consolidated their forces to 
aid the stricken population with food 
and clothing but only little was done 
by these agencies to provide shelter. 
Nevertheless, school buildings, churches, 
convents, hospitals, remaining public 
buildings, and any other structures in 
a salvageable state became refugee 
houses. Tens of thousands of families 
obtained quarters by doubling up, 
usually in houses that were already 
overcrowded. 


They Made Their Own 


However, the larger proportion ot 
homeless families had to improvise 
their own shelter against the elements. 
In the urban areas, they did so by the 
construction of small one-room shacks 
called “barong-barong”—using materi 
als salvaged from the ruins of enemy 
destroyed properties. In the rural areas, 
the need was met with makeshift, one 
room, thatched-roof shacks of cogon 
grass, coconut leaves, tree branches, 
bamboos, and other free materials. In 
view of the way they are used, these 
shacks are becoming unsanitary and 
unsafe for human habitation. 


Briefly, then, this was the housing 
situation in the Philippines in the early 
days following liberation from the 
Japanese forces. Although today the 
Philippines is facing a number ot 
domestic problems, the most acute and 
the most pressing is that of housing 
Food is now plentiful enough, because 
of increased food production and im 


*Formerly Researcher and Acting Secretary 
Treasurer, National Housing Commission, 
Republic of the Philippines; presently a mem 
ber of the professional staff of the Economics 
and Statistics Division, Food and Agriculture 
Organization of the United Nations. 

This article was prepared for the JouRNalL 
oF Hovusinc at the request of Jacob Crane, 
Office of the Administrator, Housing and 
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portation. Clothing is no longer a 
problem, because importers have 
flooded the market with clothing and 
clothing materials. Speculatively high 
prices have “swan dived” to price levels 
almost comparable to those of prewar 
days. But the housing problem re 
mains enormous and challenging. 


The Cost Problem 


By now it appears that every family 
in need of housing has done all it 
could to secure shelter, developing it 
in whatever form may have been pos 
sible. But the possibility of securing 
decent housing during a_ shortage, 
when its cost is excessive, largely de 
pends on the financial status of a fam 
ily. Well-to-do families are able to pro 
vide themselves with houses above 
minimum standards for health, safety, 
and decency. Middle-income families 
can scarcely, if at all, provide them 
selves with standard housing. Families 
in the low-income range, which make 
up the bulk of the population—90 per 
cent in Manila—are still destitute of 
healthful, safe, and decent housing 
The refugee facilities mentioned earlier 
have already been vacated because the 
buildings have had to be returned to 
their customary uses. Most of these 
displaced families have been absorbed 
into the slums. 


Barong-barongs” are now dilapi 
dated, leaking, filthy, still overcrowded 
and unfit for human habitation; yet 
they are still occupied. Houses that 
previously were of standard quality 
have now become substandard, prin 
cipally because of overcrowding, with 
the accompanying lack of sanitation 


The Job 


Before the war, the housing need 
was to clear slums, reduce their den 
sity, prevent their further growth, and 
to provide standard housing for slum 
dwellers. Now the housing problem 
has reached a magnitude that requires 
even more extensive action. 

For instance, in the city of Manila, 
the number of new family units re 
quired, based on estimated yearly in 
creases in the number of families, is 
36,000 by 1946; 86,300 by 1950; and 
121,000 by 1956. Also, of course, every 
year thousands of houses become worn 
out, dilapidated, and obsolete—just as 
thousands of them were before the war 
began. In addition, 24,000 housing 
units destroyed by war need to be 
replaced. Further, other houses may 
be destroyed by fire, storm, and other 


untoreseen causes. When the aggregate 
of these housing needs exceeds the 
possible volume of construction, as is 
the present state of affairs in Manila, 
the slums grow in squalor and extent. 


The construction industry since V-] 
day has been very much handicapped 
by inadequate hardware, lack of sufh 
cient local construction materials, and 
the high cost of labor. In the absence 
of building priority regulations, the 
private construction industry has con 
centrated on commercial buildings and 
high cost residential houses that offer 
wide margins of profit. Speculative 
builders and contractors have largely 
ignored the needs of families of low 
income. They built only a few tem 
porary (substandard) houses for fam 
ilies of intermediate income who could 


not afford to pay high rent. 


Rents 


House rentals were subject to much 
speculation until the government acted. 
Rents for buildings used for dwelling 
purposes are now controlled. Republi 
Act No. 66, a law that took effect on 
October 18, 1946, provides that “the 
rents for buildings used as dwellings 
shall be presumed unjust and unrea 
sonable if the amount thereof exceeds 
20 per cent of the annual assessment 
value of the building and lot on which 
it is erected.” Although the act had 
nationwide coverage, it was only in 
cities and populous towns that the 
existence of dwellings for rent gave 
it a major applicability. In small towns 
and barrios (villages), a family can 
construct its own house on either free 
or rented land. 

Although the rent control law allows 
owners of real estate to be able to 
liquidate their investments in a few 
years, it was hailed by tenants, because, 
before the law took effect, many rentals 
were far more than 20 per cent of 
assessed value. 

Under the law, the tenants in Manila 
enjoyed comparatively low rents only 
for a short time. Then the city as 
sessor of Manila revised upwards the 
assessed value of real estate property. 
“It was gathered that the increase in 
assessed value averages 100 per cent. 
However, one city councilor alleges 
that assessment values went as high 
as 300 per cent in some cases.”' Ac 
cordingly, landlords again raised the 
rentals but generally not to exceed 20 


Why Rents Go Up, by Jacinto R. de Leon 
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per cent of the revised assessment. 
Tenants again voiced their bitterness. 
The city assessor of Manila explained 
that the revisions of real estate values 
were made in accordance with “pres- 
ent fair market value [in order] to 
distribute the tax burden among prop 
erty owners and not for the purpose 
of keeping down rentals within the 
means of individual tenants.” Assess 
ments in other cities have, at least un 
til very recently, remained essentially 
unchanged. 


With rents of adequate housing 
soaring beyond the reach of most 
families, the slum areas received still 
more families. The social evils are 
evident. In Manila, juvenile delin 
quency, illegitimate children, and crim 
have increased. The unsanitary con 
dition of slums menaces health. The 
inflammable character of the materials 
in slum dwellings constitutes a_ first 
class fire hazard. 


The urgency of the housing prob 
lem led Mayor Valeriano Fugoso of 
Manila in April 1947, to request a 
loan of 2 million pesos ($1 million) 
from the national government. It was 
proposed to remove dead-ends in slum 
areas, where hoodlums find a safe hide 
out, and to eliminate the unsanitary 
and unhealthful conditions of these 
areas. The result of these negotiations 
is not yet known. 


National Housing Program 

It a loan is obtained, it will indi 
cate an extension of the existing hous 
ing program of the national govern 
ment. Before the war the common 
wealth government had taken definite 
steps towards ameliorating the housing 
conditions of low-income families by 
enacting the National Housing Act, 
Commonwealth Act No. 648, approved 
in June 1941. The war came before 
the act was implemented. It was not 
until September 1945, that 500,000 
pesos ($250,000) was released for the 
use of the National Housing Commis 
sion established by the law. The poli 
cies of this Commission are determined 
by a Governing Council, now consist 
ing of President Bienvenido M. Gon 
zalez of the University of the Philip 
pines, serving as chairman; President 
Tomas Mapua of the Mapua Institute 
of Technology; and Manager Faustino 
Aguilar of the Rural Progress Ad 
ministration. The executive functions 
of the Commission are vested in the 
able hands of Manager Vicente Fra 
gante, former Director of Public Works 


of the Philippines. 


A total appropriation of 5 million 


"Ibid. 


pesos ($2,500,000) was authorized by 
the Congress but this sum was not 


made available immediately by the 
Chief Executive because of lack of 
funds. 


The National Housing Commission 
has the entire Philippines under its 
jurisdiction. Its most important pur 
poses are: “(a) providing decent hous 
ing for those who may be found 
unable otherwise to provide themselves 
therewith; (b) promotion of the physi 
cal, social, and economic betterment ot 
cities by eliminating therefrom 
slums and dwelling places which are 
unhygienic or unsanitary and by pro 
viding homes at low cost to replace 
those which may be eliminated; and 
(c) provision of community and in 
stitutional housing for destitute in 
Because 
of limited funds, the houses that may 
be provided for low-income families 


are required to be self-liquidating. 


dividuals and for paupers.” 


Repairing War Damages 

With very inadequate funds, the 
National Housing Commission was 
faced with the difficult task of replac 
ing or repairing the majority of 270, 
000 private residences 
damaged by war, such housing having 
had a prewar value of 340 million 
pesos. This immediate task was im 
possible for a government agency with 
only 500,000 pesos at its disposal, espe 
cially in the face of highly inflated 
labor and materials. More 
over, in the absence of subsidies, the 
monthly rents that would have to be 
realized from public housing built at 


destroyed or 


costs of 


such costs would without a doubt be 
too high to meet the needs of families 
of low income. In view of financial 
difficulties, it appears that the govern 
ment can not at the present time pro 
vide such subsidies, although it has 
long recognized the need for such 
contributions. However, the National 
Housing Commission has undertaken a 
research program to determine the 
type of house and the kind of mate 
rials that might be used so that sub 
sidies would not be necessary. 


U. S. Mission to Philippines 

In the spring of 1946, at the request 
of the then President of the Common 
wealth, Sergio Osmefia, a United States 
Advisory Housing Mission was in the 
Philippines, through funds provided 
by the United States Department of 
State under its program for scientific 
and cultural cooperation with other 
nations. The Mission, chosen by Jacob 
Crane of what was then the National 
Housing Agency of the United States, 
consisted of: Earl V. Gauger, Head of 
the Mission and Technical 


Adviser: 





Dr. Roy }. Economic Ad 
viser; and John L. Tierney, Legal Ad 
viser. 


Burroughs, 


The Mission gave its main emphasis 
to advising the National Housing 
Commission on a long-range housing 
program. Realizing that the war had 
merely accentuated a _ long-standing 
problem, it endeavored to emphasize 
the social responsibility of government. 
It also aided in the training of the 
Commission’s staff. The Advisory Mis 
sion acted on the assumption that more 
nearly adequate financial facilities ulti 
mately would be made available and 
suggested various measures based on 
that expectation, even including some 
n the teld of governmental 
policy. 

Some of the 


fiscal 


recommendations ot 
the Mission have partly materialized. 
The Advisory Mission recommended 
integration of housing agencies. Ap 
parently in keeping with this recom 
mendation, the People’s Homesite Cor 
poration, a 2 million-peso stock cor 
poration, the purpose of which is im 
proving the housing conditions of the 


low-income classes, has been placed 


under the Commission. 

Also, in view of the emergency, the 
Advisory Mission urged the importa 
tion of tacilities for manufacture of 
building materials. The Commission 
has acted directly on this suggestion 
by importing and _ installing concrete 
block machinery capable of manufac 
turing about 7000 concrete blocks a 
day. This machinery is both owned 
and operated by the National Housing 
Commission. The Commission is pro 
ducing concrete blocks at less than 
one half otf the current market price. 
With this advantage in its favor, the 
Commission may embark on low-rent 
housing projects in Manila and _ its 
suburbs. 

The National Housing Commission 
also has completed the preparation of 
a set of minimum physical standards 
that it will apply to houses of its own 
construction, 


Design Plans 

In connection with the low-rent 
housing projects on which the National 
Housing Commission may embark by 
utilizing the concrete blocks and con 
crete bricks it is producing, appro 
priate designs and plans have been 
drafted, based on the use of these 
building materials for outside walls 
and inner partitions. Local lumber is 
less durable than these blocks, less 
protective against heat, and is probably 
as expensive as the cost of production 
of these new materials. Under the 
plans, it is contemplated that cor 
(Continued column three, page 302) 
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Once their plants emerged trom the 
retooling period of postwar reconver 
industrial and leaders 
ran head-on into the housing shortage. 
Before that time, housing had been to 
most of them just another one of those 
“sociological” problems of postwar ad 


sion, business 


justment affecting veterans, poor peo 
ple, and minority groups. Not anything 
tor business to worry about—the con 
struction industry would take care of it. 
But business and industry did have 
to worry about it, because the construc 
tion industry wasn’t taking care of it 
not fast enough and not at the neces 
sary rental and price levels. When in 
dustry started to get back into peace 
time production and needed to recruit 
workers for expanded operations, they 
tound they couldn't bring enough addi 
tional workers into the community be 
cause there weren't enough houses. 


Housing Halts Production 

For quite a number of plants the 
housing shortage became a_ persistent 
and annoying obstacle to production, to 
plant expansion, to smooth and _ free 
business development. It increased 
labor turnover and absenteeism—work 
ers had to take time out to go hunt 
housing and, if they found a place to 
live at some distance from the plant, 
they left their jobs for work nearer the 
housing they had just found. Moreover. 
housing interfered with the efficiency 
of many workers who were preoccu 
pied with their personal housing prob 
lems or who were upset by family 
tensions created by the overcrowded 
conditions resulting from doubled-up 
living. 

This is the picture the Office of the 
Housing Expediter for Region II pieced 
together from the reports of its field 
expediters scattered through the most 
highly industrialized and populous 
area in the country—the states of New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Dela- 
ware, and Maryland. 

While the concern of industry cen 
tered on the immediate personnel-pro 
duction aspect of the problem, there 
were some farsighted businessmen who 
realized the long-range dynamite a 
chronic housing shortage held for the 
economy. They were impressed by the 
warning of the President’s Economic 
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Council that housebuilding is a vital 
key to national prosperity and by the 
Council's statement that we must build 
a million homes a year to relieve th« 
housing shortage and to keep business 
and employment at a peak. They were 
also very much aware that doubled-up 
families are doubled-up users of con 
sumer goods. 


Obstacles to Building 

When they began to seek ways to 
stimulate construction of 
rental and sales levels their workers 
could afford—a situation that had be 
come to them a serious and _ pressing 
production problem—they ran into the 
inability and hesitancy of builders to 
build at these levels and the reluctance 
of lending institutions to make funds 
available because of “uncertain build 
ing costs, undependable supplies of 
price and rent 


houses al 


materials, and sales 
ceilings,” etc. 

They discovered the situation was 
lar more complex and difficult than 
they had anticipated. In coming to 
grips with the basic problem of con 
trolling construction costs to produce 
desired rental and sales levels, they dis 
covered that the housing job has roots 
that spread throughout the community, 
that a solution can be attempted only 
it the 
sources to help. 


community mobilizes its re 

To get housing started they em 
ployed nonprofit or limited dividend 
corporations; they solicited the coopera 
tion of local government to acquire tax 
delinquent land for cheap sites as well 
as to get help on taxes, utilities, and 
street improvements. They sought the 
cooperation of local lending institutions 
and they made full use of government 
insured financing. They have even pio 
neered with one of the financing plans 
carried in the as yet unapproved Taft 
Ellender-Wagner bill by employing a 
yield insurance plan, promoted by in 
stitutional investors. 


Industry-Community Cooperation 

A significant development, however, 
has been the joint industry-community 
approach—the recognition, first, by the 
several industries in a community that 
they had a common problem and, sec 
ond, that its solution required coopera 
tion with and by local government. 
This approach has been due largely 
to the efforts and influence of the 
mayors’ emergency housing committees 
set up at the instance of the National 
Housing Agency—Office of the Hous- 








ing Expediter at the beginning of the 
1946 veterans housing 
It was the mayors’ commit 
tees, aware of the individual industrial- 
ist’s problems as part of the total 
problem, that 
brought together the representatives of 
local industry for a collective solution 
And it was the Office of the Housing 
Expediter held staff that spread around 
news of such cooperative programs and 


government's 
program. 


community housing 


spurred other communities to go and 
do likewise. 

Most of the instances exemplifying 
this trend had not yet developed to the 
point of finished construction at the 
time the OHE field offices were liqui 
dated at the end of July. The most ad 

anced projects had acquired sites, had 
arranged for financing, and were draw 
ing plans. 

But the new and important thing 
was the joint attack and some bright 
sparks have been struck off by the im 
pact of the industrial mind upon the 
Hinty housing shortage. 


Example—Allentown 
\n outstanding example of this kind 
of attack can be drawn from what oc 
Allentown, Pennsylvania, 
where, when industry found itself seri 
ously obstructed by lack of housing, it 


curred in 


took prompt action to tackle the prob 
lem. This action was facilitated be 
cause the mayor's committee in this 
highly industrial town included a 
number of representatives of local in 
dustries who were also veterans of the 
second World War and members, at 
the same time, of the local chamber of 
commerce. The mayor’s committee and 
the chamber of commerce joined forces 
and the 12 industrial giants of the 
community pooled brains and money 
to solve the problem. And they are 
industrial giants—leaders among Amer 
ican industry: Aldrich Pump Com 
pany, Western Electric, Allentown 
sethlehem Gas Company, Bonney 
Forge and Tool Works, Lehigh Port 
land Cement Company, Mack Manu 
facturing Corporation, Pennsylvania 
Power and Light Company, and others, 
including the Lehigh Valley Coopera 
tive Farmers and the local newspaper 
publishing company, the Call-Chronicle 
Newspapers. 

They formed a syndicate and each 
company loaned the enterprise a sub 
stantial sum. They acquired a 122-acre 
tract and projected a $4 million devel 
opment, to consist of 550 units, 300 of 
them single family and 250 garden 
apartments. 

(Continued column one, page 302) 
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Fort Greene, 


hood. 





veterans—to 


supervised by 


Lavanburg 


$10.50 


Rental Housing in New York City... 





NEW YORK STATE DIVISION OF HOUSING 


Five examples of New York State aid to housing 
are pictured top, left, and below. 

Low-rent housing is represented by the projected 
1400-family Farragut Houses, directly above, and 


YOUR HOSTS FOR 
NAHO’S NEW 
YORK MEETING 


Left to right: Herman T. 
Stichman, Commissioner, 
New York State Division 
of Housing; Thomas F. 
Farrell, Chairman, and 
James England, Executive 
Director, New York City 
Housing Authority. 


ENGLAND 


3501-unit development built in 


1943. Both are New York City Authority projects. 
Supermarket at Manhattan Beach Homes, tem- 
porary veterans project, serves entire neighbor- 


Some of the units at Manhattan Beach are 
especially equipped to accommodate paraplegic 


help them lead independent lives. 


Amalgamated Housing Corporation is one of 
the 11 private limited dividend developments 


the State Division. 


PHILANTHROPIC 


Homes, bottom right, was built in 


1927 with funds provided by the Fred L. Lavan- 
burg Foundation. Weekly rents are $7.50 to 
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... previews of the housing tour that will be part of NAHO’s 
14th Annual Meeting—Hotel New Yorker, November 17-20, 1947 





NEW YORK CITY HOUSING AUTHORITY 


Four of the New York Authority's 14 prewar low-rent develop- 
ments are pictured above and right. 

Directly above is Williamsburg Houses—the city’s first low- 
rent slum-clearance project—1622 apartments built by PWA 
in 1935. 

City funds subsidize 240- 
tamily Viadeck City Houses, 
top right, built entirely with 
city funds in 1940. The 
project adjoins a 1531- 
family federally aided de- 
velopment, known as 
Viadeck Houses. 

In contrast with the sky- 
scraper apartments usually 
thought to be typical of the 
New York program are the 
row-house development, 
400-family Clason Point, 
middle right; and three- 
story walk-ups in 448-fam- 
ily South Jamaica Houses, 
bottom right. Both proj- 
ects are USHA-aided. 

























INSURANCE COMPANIES 


At left are examples of new rental 
housing built and operated by insur- 
ance companies in New York City. 

Top — Equitable’s Clinton Hill, 
1168 apartments in Brooklyn. 

Middle—New York Life's Fresh 
Meadows, now under construction in 
Flushing, Long Island. Although the 
project is essentially a garden-type 
development of two- and three-story 
buildings, as pictured, it also con- 
tains two 13-story buildings, one of 
which is already occupied. 

Bottom — Metropolitan's Stuyves- 
ant Town and Peter Cooper Village 
—more than 11,000 apartments on 
redeveloped central sites. 
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iNDUSTRY HOUSING— 


(Continued from page 299) 


In the words of the  syndicate’s 
spokesman: the program was under 
taken by the local businessmen because 
of their acute awareness of the neces 
sity of providing more housing facil 
ities for present employees, for new 
employees, and employees of new in 
dustries that have been severely handi- 
capped in establishing themselves in 
the Allentown area by lack of housing. 

Shortly thereafter a project was be 
gun by a group of industries in Frank 
lin, Pennsylvania, which closely paral 
lelled the Allentown plan. 


Example—Jamestown 

Jamestown, New York, furnishes an 
other outstanding example of the joint 
approach. The local manufacturers 
association, realizing that a stable labor 
situation demanded adequate housing, 
joined with the mayor’s committee to 
tackle the problem. A nonprofit cor- 
poration, known as the Jamestown 
Housing Association, Incorporated, was 
formed with manufacturers association 
representatives on the board of direc- 
The corporation laid plans to 
build single family houses on 300 city 
owned lots, to be acquired at nominal 
cost, and to sell the houses and lots 
complete at $6500 each. 

A fund of $100,000 was raised by the 
corporation through sale of debentures 
to local manufacturers, each of whom 
purchased an amount in proportion to 
the number of his employees. The bal 
ance of financing was to be obtained 
through an FHA-insured mortgage. 

In Titusville, Pennsylvania, it was 
the chamber of commerce and the 
mayor’s committee that took the lead. 


tors. 


As in Jamestown, a company was 
formed, the Titusville Development 
Company. Solicitation teams did a 


whirlwind campaign among local busi 
ness and industry establishments, which 
donated enough money to purchase a 
13%4-acre tract of tax delinquent land 
from the city and for initial operating 
expenses. This group planned con- 
struction of a large garden type de 
velopment, with a rent level of about 
$50 a month. More tax distressed land 
was to be acquired for additional con 
struction. 


Example—Brooklyn 

A project also germinated in Brook- 
lyn. In this instance it was retail busi- 
ness that evinced its concern with the 
housing problem. In full-page adver- 
tisements in the New York papers, the 
Pitkin Avenue Merchants Association 
blazoned a “double-barreled plan to 
put a stop to the downward spiral of 
depression.” 
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The first “barrel” consisted of a $10 
million housing project. The second 
was an “honest pledge to keep prices 
down to the lowest retail profit.” One 
of the desirable effects of the building 
project, in the view of these 500 re- 
tailers, was that it will “start the build- 
ing trades humming again.” 

The organization formed a limited 
dividend corporation, from which each 
merchant was pledged to purchase a 
minimum of $2000 in stock, and the 
balance was to be financed by FHA- 
insured mortgage. However, at last re- 
port, this group was stymied by a seri- 
ous site acquisition problem. 


“Yield Insurance” Plan 


Perhaps the most promising develop- 
ment in industrially sponsored housing 
is the “guaranted return” plan, which 
is none other than the yield insurance 
plan of the Taft-Ellender-Wagner bill. 
This program is being promoted by 
some large institutional investors and 
has met with the approval of a number 
of industrial plants beset with housing 
problems. Its principal virtue, so far 
as industry is concerned, is that the in 
dustries need not go into the real 
estate business—everything is handled 
by the institutional investor, with the 
return on the investment subsidized 
by the local industries, which can de- 
duct the expense from their incomes 
tor tax purposes, 

The institutional investor arranges 
for the construction of the necessary 
housing and the industries underwrite 
a specified return for a period of ten 
years. For example, local industry 
guarantees the investor 8 per cent a 
year on the total cost of the project, of 
which 4 per cent covers interest and 
the balance is applied to amortization. 
It the housing should return only 6 per 
cent at reasonable rentals, the industry 
or industries that have guaranteed the 
return pay the differential of 2 per cent 
a year. This rate of amortization re- 
sults in a 50 per cent write-off of cap 
ital in ten years, leaving a very at- 
tractive investment at the end of that 
period. 


“The Rochester Plan” 

In Rochester, New York, 152 units 
of garden apartments have been erected 
and are now occupied as the result of 
4’ project sponsored by the community's 
eight banks. They formed a nonprofit 
company to build homes, hold the title, 
and issue a mortgage at low interest. 
The City of Rochester provided the 
land without cost, at a lowered assess- 
ment, and with street improvements. 
Cost of construction was financed 
through an FHA-insured mortgage, 











which is amortized from rental over 
32 years. 

The examples I have cited are only 
a few of those reported to us. There 
were a number of others—notably 
Meadville, Pennsylvania, where a realty 
corporation was formed by the cham- 
ber of commerce and the mayor’s com 
mittee, which raised $150,000 by the 
sale of stock for the erection of 109 
units of garden apartments. 


What Does It Add Up To? 

It is too early to- assess the full sig 
nificance of these developments, or 
whether they have any but a passing 
significance. It may very well be that 
some, perhaps most, of these promising 
projects have bogged down because of 
high construction costs since we last 
heard from them. Perhaps, as have a 
number of the mayors’ committees, in 
dustry will come to the conclusion that 
the only solution to the problem of low- 
cost housing is something on the order 
of the Taft-Ellender-Wagner bill. 

Industry and business have found 
themselves part and parcel of the na 
tion’s housing crisis. They can not hold 
aloof from it. Presumably, when and 
if they extricate themselves from its 
direct effects on their production op- 
erations, their perspective will broaden 
to take in the long-range importance of 
housing. 

At any rate, I believe the groups and 
organizations fighting for a proper ap- 
proach and solution to the country’s 
housing crisis have a potentially valu- 
able and powerful source of support 
here, one that can be and wants to be 
channeled in constructive directions. 


PHILIPPINES— 
(Continued from page 298) 


rugated asbestos cement sheets will be 
used as roofing material instead of the 
regular galvanized iron sheets. In a 
tropical country like the Philippines, 
galvanized iron sheets are not appro 
priate for a small low-rent type house 
with a low roof because these sheets 
absorb and radiate much heat. The 
type of house thus conceived of by 
the Commission would naturally have 
a much longer life than would one 
constructed with lumber. With this 
advantage and others, the National 
Housing Commission may be able to 
figure a rental very much less than 
the rental of a commercially owned 
house of the same size and type. 
The remaining balance of 44% mil- 
lion pesos out of the total appropria- 
tion of the National Housing Commis- 
sion as authorized by Congress was 
released by the Chief Executive in 
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November 1946. Ot this amount, 
million pesos was previously earmarked 
for the purchase of the entire capital 
stock of the People’s Homesite Cor- 
poration from the National Develop- 
ment Company. This Corporation 
owns a large undeveloped acreage of 
land in Quezon City. Also, before 
the war, it constructed and sold modest 
houses to government workers and 
others at approximately cost. A small 
down payment and 15-year, 5 per cent 
loans provided much easier and lower 
cost of financing than could be ob 
tained commercially. 

Before the release of the remaining 
tunds in November 1946, the National 
Housing Commission had been re 
quested to cooperate in the construc 
tion of quarters for the American per 
sonnel of the Philippine War Damage 
Commission, in view of the housing 
shortage in Manila. The reasoning 
was that this organization could start 
paying war damage claims for rehabili- 
tation purposes immediately if its per 
sonnel, then still in the United States, 
could be provided housing in Manila, 
where the head office would be located. 
The National Housing Commission, 
therefore, has diverted part of its funds 
for housing the personnel of the 
Philippine War Damage Commission. 


CANADA ADOPTS 
FIRST LOW-RENT 
HOUSING PROGRAM 


Canada’s first peacetime public hous 
ing program was announced this fall— 
with the goal of providing 12,000 low- 
rent dwellings for veterans during 1948. 
The program will be administered by a 
new federal agency created for this 
purpose. On a population-ratio basis, 
the goal corresponds to a 130,000-unit 
program in the United States. 

Joint city-federal financing will 
characterize the program, the cities to 
provide land and improvements, the 
federal government to finance actual 
dwelling construction. If rentals or 
eventual sales do not yield enough to 
pay full interest and amortization 
(computed at 2 per cent and 24, per 
cent, respectively), the federal govern 
ment will assume almost the entire 
deficit. The city will stand to lose 
only that part of its investment in 
sites that it does not recover at the 
time the houses are sold. In contrast 
with Canadian war housing, the new 
low-rent program provides for local 
payments in lieu of taxes approaching 
normal property tax payments. 

Single detached houses are planned 
under the new program with proposed 
rentals to be $29 to $33 per month. 
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WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON 
FAMILY LIFE SET FOR MAY 1948 


NAHO has joined with some 110 
national voluntary organizations in 
sponsoring a call for a National Con 
ference on Family Life to be held at 
the White House on May 6-8, 1948. 
Preparations for the meeting are being 
handled by the National Conterence 
on Family Life, a nonprofit corporation 
established last year for this purpose. 
Eric Johnston, of the Motion Picture 
Association of America, is Chairman of 
the Conference’s 35-member Board of 
Directors; AFL Economist Boris Shish 
kin is Vice-Chairman. Financial back 
ing is provided by the Woman's Foun 
dation—an organizaton dedicated to 
study of the problems of the American 
home and woman (see March Journal 
page 74). 

Purpose of the Conference, Chairman 
Johnston said this month, “will be to 
find specific ways in which all Ameri- 
cans may work together to build their 
life around a family core and come to 
grips with the most important problems 
confronting the family today.” The 
Conference will concentrate on six basic 
areas of study, covering (1) education; 
(2) housing, home management, and 
community planning; (3) health and 
medical care; (4) social welfare, guid 
ance, and legal services; (5) economic 
factors; and (6) inter-personal relations. 


Advising the Conference in planning 
the program is a Technical Advisory 
Committee of some 50 persons in gov 
ernment and the professions, headed 
by Dr. Ernest G. Osborne of Columbia 
University. Housing officials on the 


Authority. Mayor Hubert C. Hum 
phrey late last month said he would not 
announce any of the Authority com 
missioners he had in mind until all five 
had been selected. 


HATBORO, PENNSYLVANIA 
Tenants Buy War Housing 

Fulmor Heights—a 300-family per 
manent Lanham Act development in 
Hatboro, a suburb of Philadelphia 
has been sold to a mutual ownership 
corporation currently made up of 267 
tenant families. Purchase price was 
$800,000 to be paid over a 40-year 
period at 3 per cent interest. Aver 
age price of individual dwellings will 
come to $2500 for one-bedroom units 
and $3000 for two-bedroom units, 
with monthly charges estimated at 


27 and $33.50, respectively. Since a 


Committee are Ernest ]. Bohn, Director 
of the Cleveland Metropolitan Housing 
Authority, and architect Elisabeth Coit. 
Representatives of all the sponsoring 
organizations met with the Board and 
the Technical Committee in an all-day 
session in New York on October 18 to 
participate in developing program con 
tent. NAHO Assistant Director Dor 
othy Gazzolo represented NAHO at 
this meeting. 


First Discussed in 1944 

The need for such a Conterence was 
first discussed by the American Home 
Economics Association in 1944, The 
following year the National Planning 
\ssociation joined in the efforts to 
bring together voluntary organizations, 
professional groups, and governmental 
agencies for this purpose. These meet 
ings led to creation of a general steering 
committee with Mr. Shishkin and soci 
ologist Lawrence K. Frank as co-chair 
men. Just a year ago President Truman 
invited the group to hold the Confer 
ence at the White House “as evidence 
of my official and personal interest” 
and shortly thereafter the Conference 
was organized in its present form. Ac 
cording to Chairman Eric Johnston, the 
Conference “will not be a continuing 
organization, nor a pressure group for 
legislation.” 

Organizations sponsoring the Con 
ference have a combined membership 
of over 40 million persons and are rep 
resentative of such helds as education, 
health, welfare, religion, youth, busi 
ness, labor, and women’s clubs. 


CITY NEWS— (Continued from page 296) 


commitment for sale of the property 
on an installment basis had been made 
nearly a year ago, the transaction was 
not affected by PHA’s “cash only’ 
policy established last February. 

Thirty-three of the 300 Fulmor 
Heights families are not interested in 
buying their homes and in joining the 
mutual ownership association. Their 
homes will, therefore, be offered to non 
residents and they will be required to 
move by January 1948. 


Philip B. Mitchell of Haddonfield, 
New Jersey, has been employed by the 
ownership association as manager ol 
Fulmor Heights. Officers of the asso 
ciation are: Alfred Kuhn, President; 
Thomas Early, Vice-President; George 
Greenly, Secretary; and Willard F 
Martz, Treasurer. 
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Association News 












HOUSTON 

Mrs. Henrietta Bethea was re-elected 
President of the Houston Chapter at 
the Chapter’s September 15 meeting. 
Other Chapter officers elected are: 
Vice-President—Valerie Chew; Secre 
tary—Norouida Dokupil; Treasurer— 
Robert Whitley; Executive Commit 
tee—Marguerite Ray and Ward Rou 
gagnac. All Chapter officers are em 
ployees of the Housing Authority of 
the City of Houston. 


NORTH TEXAS 

In addition to President Ralph J. 
Johnson of PHA’s Region V office in 
Fort Worth, whose election was re 
ported in the July Journat, officers of 
the North Texas Chapter elected in 
June are as follows: Vice-President— 
James L. Stephenson, The Housing 
Authority of the City of Dallas; Sec 
retary—Mrs. Stephanie Ramsden, 
Housing Authority of the City of 
Fort Worth; Treasurer—Robert Tur- 
ner, The Housing Authority of the 
City of Dallas; Executive Committee— 
Louise Graves, The Housing Authority 
of the City of Dallas; Mrs. Romie 
Stewart, Avion Village, Grand Prairie, 
Texas; Finley Vinson, PHA Region V, 
Fort Worth. 


CENTRAL CALIFORNIA 

The Central California Chapter 
elected new officers on August 26 as 
follows: President—Fred |. Lawrence, 
Housing Authority of the County of 
Santa Barbara; Vice-President — Ruth 
W. Newcomb, Housing Authority of 
the County of Kern; Secretary-Treas 
urer—Mary Robinson, Housing Au 
thority of the County of Santa Bar 
bara; Executive Board—Harry G. Had- 
den, Housing Authority of the City otf 
Fresno; Frieda B. Kondrat, Housing 
Authority of the County of San Luis 
Obispo. 


VENTURA COUNTY 

Following are the new officers of the 
Ventura County Chapter, elected at 
the Chapter’s August meeting: Presi- 
dent—Ben M. Parker, Jr.; Vice-Presi- 
dent — Henry C. Spencer; Secretary- 
Treasurer—Margaret Ellen Connelly; 
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Alternate Secretary-Treasurer—Pauline 
Gillaspy. All of the officers are staff 
members of the Housing Authority of 
the City of Oxnard, California. 


ALAMEDA COUNTY 

Officers for the Alameda County 
Chapter in California were elected in 
August. However, as a result of the 
later resignation of newly elected Pres 
ident Felix L. Upson, of Berkeley, the 
Chapter was required to hold another 
election at its October 14 meeting. Final 
roster of Chapter officers is listed below. 

President — Frances Stevens, PHA, 
Berkeley; Vice-President—John R. Ash 
er, Housing Authority of the City of 
Oakland; Secretary—Nancy Jo Hawk, 
PHA, Berkeley; and Treasurer—Fran 
ces E. Woertendyke, PHA, Berkeley. 


VALLEJO 

At its August 21 meeting, the Val 
lejo Chapter elected new officers for 
the coming year, as follows: 

President—George R. Hutchinson; 
Vice-President—Louvenia Zerr; Secre 
tary—Mildred Moynihan; Treasurer 
Ina Roby. All of the officers are stati 
members of the Housing Authority ot 
the City of Vallejo. 








MIDDLE ATLANTIC 

Bernard E. Loshbough of the Na 
tional Capital Housing Authority, 
Washington, D. C., is the new Presi 
dent of the Middle Atlantic Regional 
Council, having been elected at the 
regional conference in New York City 
on September 11 and 12 (see Septem 
ber JourRNAL, page 269). Newly elected 
Vice-President is Pauline Hil! of the 
Housing Authority of the City of 
Atlantic City; Secretary-Treasurer is 
Mary K. Favinger of the National 
Capital Housing Authority. 


Executive Committee members 
elected are as follows: Adeline W. 
Barnes, Allegheny County Housing 


Authority, Pennsylvania; William H. 
Dunn, Municipal Housing Authority 
of the City of Schenectady; John Ihider, 
National Capital Housing Authority; 
Howard A. Kelly, Buffalo Municipal 


Housing Authority; Clarence C. Klein, 


Housing Authority of the City of 











Pittsburgh; Joseph Nevin, New Jersey 
Association of Housing Authorities; 
Arthur J. Scotton, Wilmington Hous- 
ing Authority, Delaware; Joseph P. 
Sheridan, Westmoreland County Hous 
ing Authority, Pennsylvania; Kelsey 
Volner, New York City Housing Au 
thority; Oliver C. Winston, Housing 
Authority of Baltimore City. Immedi 
ate past President John McGathan ot 
Schenectady is an ex officio member 
of the Executive Committee. 


SOUTHEASTERN 

J. F. Borthwick, Executive Director 
ot The Housing Authority of the City 
ot Hattiesburg, Mississippi, has been 
appointed Secretary-Treasurer of the 
Southeastern Regional Council. Mr. 
Borthwick succeeds Mrs. Inez B. Jones, 
Executive Director of the Housing Au 
thority of the City of Raleigh, who 
resigned her NAHO regional post this 
summer. 


EAST CENTRAL-MIDWEST 

Meeting in Chicago on October 2, 
the executive committees of the Mid 
west and East Central Regional Coun 
cils voted to consolidate the two re 
gions to form a single North Central 
Regional Council, with geographical 
boundaries coinciding with those of 
the new PHA Region III. Bylaws for 
the new council were recommended by 
the group and a nominating committee 
was appointed to prepare a slate of 
officers and members of the board of 
directors for mail ballot election by the 
tull membership of both regional coun 
cils. The mail ballots, which will be 
distributed on or about October 20 
along with the ballot for national Asso 
ciation elections, will contain the fol 
lowing propositions in the following 
order: 

1—Proposal to consolidate the two 
regions into a single regional council. 

2—Proposal to have the incumbent 
officers and executive committees of 
both regions act jointly for the balance 
of the year and until officers and board 
members are installed under an ef 
fected consolidation. (Approval of this 
step will make it unnecessary to void 
the recent election of East Central 
officers and executive committee mem 
bers.) 

3—Approval of the recommended 
bylaws for the North Central Regional 
Council. 


board 


officers and 
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members for the new regional couneil. 

The nominating committee is com 
posed of PHA Region III Director 
Orvil R. Olmsted, East Central Presi 
dent Jack B. Bryan, and Midwest 
President Sherman Butler. 

If the proposal to consolidate the 
regions is approved by the member 
ship, it will then have to be submitted 
to the NAHO Board of Governors for 
approval, in accordance with the 
Board’s policy resolution on geographi 
cal boundaries of regional councils 
adopted at its September 8 meeting 
(see September JourNAL, page 269). 


SOUTHWEST 

Interest in the torthcoming South 
west Regional Conference—to be held 
at the Plaza Hotel in San Antonio, 
October 20-21 —is running so high, 
writes Conference Committee Chair 
man R. A. Bremer, that the meeting 
“should be one of the best conferences 
we have had to date.” 

Negotiations are under way to secure 
speakers of national prominence, Mr. 
Bremer adds. Workshop groups have 
already been selected and will discuss 
the following subjects: (1) managers’ 
shop talk, (2) occupancy and eligi- 
bility problems, (3) personnel problems 
with emphasis on training, (4) public 
relations with emphasis on acquainting 
local authority commissioners and the 
community as a whole on the housing 
program. It is also planned to have a 
forum discussion at one of the sessions 
by a public houser and an anti-public 
houser. 

Regional President J. Gilbert Scheib 
has appointed the following nominat 
ing committee to draw up a slate for 
the regional election to be held at the 
San Antonio conference: William ] 
Guste of New Orleans, Chairman; 
Robert Lealand Hunter, Fort Worth: 
Fred Mitchell, Bauxite, Arkansas; Edna 
Garrett, Corpus Christi, Texas; Clar 
ence W. Kellam, Alexandria, Louisi 
ana. 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST 

Paul W. Houser, Jr., Executive Di 
rector of the Housing Authority of the 
City of Renton, Washington, was 
elected President of the Pacific North 
west Regional Council at the Regional 
conference in Spokane on September 
18 and 19. 

“One of the unusual things about 
this conference,” writes Secretary Lela 
Hall, “was the number of local au 
thority commissioners who attended 
and participated. We think this a 
strong point and that it will prove 
very advantageous to the regional coun- 
cil.” Commissioners accounted for 26 
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HIGH SPOTS OF SANTA BARBARA 
REGIONAL COUNCIL MEETING 
Right—Congresswoman Helen Ga- 

hagan Douglas is welcomed to the 

annual dinner by Pacific Southwest 

President James D. Richardson. 
Below — Former FPHA Regional 

Director Langdon Post accepts placque 

from the Council for his outstanding 

services to the cause of public hous- 
ing. Pictured left to right are: Ralph 

McMullen of Los Angeles, program 

chairman; State Senator Gerald 

O’Gara; Mr. Post; and Regional Presi- 

dent Richardson. 

For further details on conference, 
see story below. 





of the nearly 200 persons attending the 
meeting. 


Highlights of the meeting, Mrs. Hall 
adds, were luncheon addresses by PHA 
Commissioner Dillon S. Myer and Wal 
ter H. Blucher, Executive Director ot 
the American Society of Planning Off 
‘cials. Another high spot was a general 
session at which the principal speakers 
were NAHO President Ervin W. Blum 
and NPHC Executive Vice-President 
Lee F. Johnson. 

Other regional officers elected were 
as follows: Vice-President—Harry D. 
Freeman, Housing Authority of Port 
land; Board Members (three-year 
terms )—Lela Hall, Housing Authority 
of the City of Seattle and Fred Sen 
echal, Housing Authority of the City 
of Vancouver. Wallace R. Telford of 
the Housing Authority of the County 
of Clackamas, Oregon, was appointed 
to the executive board to complete the 
unexpired portion of the term of Earl 
S. Burdick, also of Clackamas County, 
who resigned from the board. Hold 
over board members are Robert L. 
George, PHA; Don A. Humble, Hous 





ing Authority of the City of Renton; 
and Dan C. Rapalee, Housing Author 
ity of the City of Seattle. 


PACIFIC SOUTHWEST 
Congresswoman Helen Gahagan 
Douglas was one of the principal speak 
ers at the Pacific Southwest Regional 
Conference in Santa Barbara on Sep 
tember 16-18. Above, Mrs. Douglas is 
pictured with retiring Council Presi 
dent James D. Richardson, as he wel 
comed her to the annual dinner. 
Described as one of the Region's 
most successful conferences, the three 
day meting also featured addresses by 
PHA Commissioner Dillon S. Myer, 
NAHO President Ervin W. Blum, 
PHA Regional Director Jesse Epstein, 
and California State Senator Gerald J. 
O’Gara. The entire conference stressed 
the continuing need for both public 
and private housing, particularly in 
California, which was cited as one of 
the nation’s most critical housing areas. 
At the same time, government and 
housing leaders told the 200 delegates 
of the need for public understanding on 
(Continued column one, page 308) 
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Norwayne Tackles Its Recreation Problem 


Adjacent to the Village of Wayne, 
Michigan . approximately 20 miles 
from the heart of Detroit . . . the Nor 
wayne housing development, a com 
munity of 1900 permanent homes born 
of war in 1943, this year faced the need 
for a well rounded recreation program 
to provide healthful and happy living 
for its 4000 children and over 3000 
parents. 

Although during the past three years 
attempts toward a community recrea 
tion program were initiated by several 
agencies, private groups, and volun 
teers, inadequacies of planning, financ 
ing, personnel, and administration 
were evidenced. Therefore, this past 
May, the people themselves met the 
challenge through a forthright com 
munity-wide effort to handle the job 
on their own. 


University of Michigan Aids 

First, the Recreation Committee, a 
branch of the Norwayne Resident 
Council, requested aid from the Uni 
versity of Michigan Extension Service 
in planning an organized and super 
vised program. Immediately, a com 
munity organization specialist and a 
graduate student from the University 
made a thorough study of the factors 
involved in the Norwayne situation. 
They held repeated conferences with 
the Committee, the housing manage 
ment, and school authorities, all of 
whose joint efforts were invaluable in 
the preparation of the recommendations 
presented in the University’s study and 
in the later execution of the plan. 

It was recognized that Norwayne’s 
outdoor play space of 26 acres, includ 
ing two well-equipped playgrounds, 26 
neighborhood tot lots, and wooded 
areas, were exceptional for recreational 
use. There are many opportunities 
around the homes for such games as 
croquet and badminton, because of the 
large proportion of open space. Further 
more, the centrally located joint school 
and community buildings, of which 
there are two, were natural centers of 
activity, with their suitably equipped 
auditoriums, social rooms, lounges, and 
kitchens, which serve interchangeably 
for varied interests. Supplementary 
play equipment had been made avail 
able through federal funds. 

It was recognized by the Committee 
that with these facilities, a program 
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Public Housing Administration 
Norwayne Management 
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emphasizing the numerous interests 
of all ages and both sexes could be 
effective if proper leadership existed 
through the employment of a year 
round recreation executive to handle 
community-wide planning and organ 
ization. For the summer, it was con 
sidered advisable to employ four well 
qualified leaders—two for each of the 
two community playgrounds. 


Training for “Pre-Schoolers” 


Since the playground program was 
primarily for those of school age and 
adults, another plan had to be de 
veloped for the 2000 pre-schoolers of 
the project. Through the joint spon 
sorship of the University of Michigan 
Extension Service and the local Board 
of Education, a 12-hour course, extend 
ing over a six-week period, offered 
instruction to mothers in_ pre-school 
age play techniques and methods, for 
the purpose of preparing them to oper 
ate the tot lot areas on a volunteer and 
neighborly cooperative basis through 
the summer and autumn months. 

This particular program was a sur 
prising success. Although not all tot 
lot areas were put to such profitable 
use, those that did so function boasted 
improved tenant relations as well as 
happier playmates within a few weeks. 
In fact, in many neighborhoods the tot 
lot idea is to be carried on in homes 
during the winter season, with size of 
groups limited to the 
available. 

In a normal community, the recrea 
tion funds should be raised by taxa 
tion but, in Norwayne, private con 
tributions were deemed the only avail 
able means of financing. This meant 
raising $9800 for a one-year program, 
with approximately $6400 of this 
amount to be expended on leadership. 

Before the money-raising campaign 
was initiated, the Committee devised 
a plan for responsible administration 
of the funds. Fortunately, Norwayne 
has among its residents a professional 
campaign organizer who volunteered 
not only his services but obtained ex 
pert legal advice in the establishment 
of a “trust agreement,” between the 


living space 


Norwayne Recreation Committee and 
three trustees, including the president 
of a local bank, a prominent merchant, 
and a school principal. 


Financing Method 

The trust agreement, established tor 
a ten-year period, stipulated that the 
recommendations in the University ot 
Michigan study be followed as closely 
as possible and that the trustees ap 
prove all expenditures and investments 
from the fund, which was to be used 
solely for recreation facilities and super 
vision in Norwayne. If the program 
should fail, the agreement specifies that 
the remaining funds are to be contrib 
uted to a local welfare group inter 
ested in recreation. 

The next step was to raise the funds 
for the trustees to administer. A large 
canvassing group was necessary to 
make personal calls on each home in 
the project. Seventy-five volunteers an 
swered the call. 

The general soliciting plan, drawn 
up by the Committee Coordinator, pro 
vided for a general chairman to super 
vise all functioning groups, which in 
cluded a publicity committee, prepara 
tions committee (handling auditing, 
clerical details, and printing of pledge 
cards and other campaign material), 
special gifts committee (to contact lo 
cal civic and industrial concerns), and 
the teams committee. 

For canvassing purposes, team work 
ers were responsible to a captain. Each 
captain, in turn, reported semi-weekly 
returns to his major. The majors, ot 
which there were six, submitted collec 
tions and data to two team co-chair 
men, who rendered final reports to the 
general chairman. 


Fund Raising Campaign 

With a four-week campaign deadline 
set, canvassers were inspired at the out 
set by a rousing kick-off dinner, which 
featured, through specially adapted 
movies, the benefits of community 
recreation. Speeches were brief but 
soliciting instructions were complete 
and interestingly presented. The aim 
was to obtain 50 cents a month, or $6 
a year, from each resident family. 

Throughout the campaign, report 
meetings were held, with “sales resist 
ance” problems discussed and further 
training offered. Printed brochures, 
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telling the tull campaign story by word 
and pictures were distributed to all 
residents prior to the solicitors’ calls. 
The final outcome of this organized 
drive netted $4300 in cash and pledges. 

A part-time secretary responsible to 
the trustees was employed to make col 
lections on outstanding pledges and 
manage the accounts. Because of the 
delay in incoming funds, the number 
of leaders was limited to one for each 
playground, plus a recreat‘on director. 
Thus, the leadership staff was adjusted 
to available finances. 

The recruiting and selection of the 
employees became the obligation of a 
three-member committee representing 
the Board of Trustees, the housing 
management, and the Resident Coun 
cil. The National Recreation Associa 
tion’s standards of training and experi 
ence for recreation personnel were fol 
lowed in the selection of the Norwayne 
recreation staff. 


The Program Opens 

Booming with enthusiasm, the play 
ground program opened for the sum 
mer, two weeks after the close of 
school. From | to 8 p.m. daily, five 
days of every week, the best principles 
of a public recreation program were 
practiced—under the guidance of a 
staff well trained to lead a wide variety 
of activities—in the fields of physical 
education, dramatics, music, social 
games, and rhythmic exercises. Chil 
dren enjoyed such team games as soft 
ball, volleyball, soccer, etc., with spe 
cial weekly events scheduled, such as 
doll shows, parades, and tournaments 
in horseshoe pitching, badminton, 
table tennis, shuffleboard, and general 
athletic feats. 

A community playground field day 
highlighted the conclusion of the pro 
gram and, despite a discouraging rain. 
which scattered the hundreds of chil 
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Improved resident relations, as well as happier playmates, result from Nor- 
wayne’s tot lot program. Norwayne mothers supervise the 2000 pre-schoolers 
on a volunteer and neighborly cooperative basis. 


dren and adults midway in the pro 
gram, the effectiveness of the summer 
schedule of events was recognized and 
renewed effort for the continuance of 
a year-round program is now under 
way. Regardless of the feeling of in 
security that some “Norwayners” have 
about their present homes, because of 
possible PHA disposition of the proj 
ect, or because of employment and per 
sonal problems, they have learned 
through their work together in tackling 
the recreational problem that other 
community goals can be attained. Also, 
many friendships were made through 
the personal fund solicitation visits and 
families were reached in this way that 
may not otherwise have developed a 
community awareness. This learning 
experience may prove valuable in hav 


jng created services for 


leadership 
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One of the weekly events of the summer playground program for school-age 
children, under the guidance of well-trained recreation leaders. Creature at 
left is giraffe, who lost his head as result of Journal’s severe space limitations. 
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localities. 

Norwayne is meeting the challenge 
of its recreation problem because it 
has combined the common aspiration 
of the parents of the community to 
provide the best for their children 
with that quality of American citizen 
ship that seeks to find a way to de 
velop a democratic way of life no 
matter what the circumstances in which 
people find themselves. 


PUERTO RICO— 


(Continued from page 293) 


other 


of four families. Each is equipped with 
a simple shower-head; a seatless water 
and, on the 
faucet for domestic water. In general, 


closet: outside wall, a 
these developments are regarded as suc 


cesstul solutions to very low-income 
family housing need but they present 
operating problems difficult to solve 
under the United States Housing Act 
and require heavy subsidy. Although 
doubled, we housed a 
family in 1940-41 at an average cost 
of $625 but, since PHA’s annual con 


tributions 


costs are now 


are limited to a certain per 
centage of development cost, the re 
sulting subsidy is entirely inadequate. 
Unfortunately for us, the United States 
Housing Act never contemplated de 
velopment costs as low as this. 

Using this 
“house” families 
one permanent concrete 
More about this later. 


Mr. Cordner’s statement on 
Puerto Rican housing will be con- 
tinued in the December Journal 
of Housing. 


type project, we can 


four for the cost of 


dw elling. 
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Oxnard Cleans Walls by Machine 


RUTH RUSH 


Acting Executive Director 
Housing Authority of the City of 


Oxnard 


In April of this year, the Oxnard 
Authority purchased two “Wallmaster” 
machines and they have been in con 
stant use since in carrying on our 
wall-cleaning operations. Prior to 
April, the old-fashioned hand-cleaning 
method of wall cleaning was used, 
which consisted of applying a highly 
concentrated cleaning agent to the 
walls to remove the carbon smudge 
caused by smoke emanating from our 
oil-fired water and space heaters and 
from kerosene cooking ranges. This 
method of cleaning had proved to be 
most detrimental to painted surfaces. 
The Authority therefore became inter 
ested in the wall-cleaning machine, as 
it seemed reasonably apparent, after a 
demonstration, that it would become a 
great labor saver as well as prolong 
the lite of the paint. It was also felt 
that it would make the working con 
ditions of our janitorial staff much 
easier, because it would eliminate most 
of the “elbow grease” they had to put 
into the wall-cleaning job. 

The machine consists of a cabinet, 
mounted on castors, in which is housed 
the machine when not in use. It has 
a double-tank constriiction of galvan 
ized iron, with the interior surfaces 
especially treated with copper to pre 
vent corrosion. In one tank is placed 
approximately a quart of “magic fluid” 
and two quarts of water, while the 
other tank is filled with plain water. 
The “magic fluid” solut‘on is applied 
to the wall surface through a hose con- 
nected to a trowel. The operator con 


(Continued from page 305) 
an individual community level of the 
public housing program. 

A special device of the conference 
was the distribution to all delegates ot 
a “Committee Reports” manual, con 
taining annual reports of twelve com 
mittees operating in the region. Follow 
ing the meeting, copies of the manual 
were sent out to the entire membership 
of the Region. Committees covered in 
the manual are: administrative prac- 
tices, bylaws, design and construction, 
editorial, finance and accounts, fire and 
safety, management practices, personal 
property, personnel, research and sta- 
tistics, tenant eligibility, and training. 
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trols the flow of fluid through the 
trowel by means of a valve. 

To do the cleaning job, a section ot 
the wall surface is covered with the 
“magic fluid” and, after soak'ng into 
the surface for a minute or two, is 
merely rinsed off with another trowel 
attached to the clear water solution. A 
third, unattached trowel is used for 
buffing the rinsed wall. All trowels are 
covered by toweling, held in place by 
clamps. 

In actual practice, it is the consensus 
that two out of three of the original 
objectives in purchasing the equipment 
have been realized in the six-months 
trial period. Although the women who 
used the apparatus were reluctant to 
try out the new idea, none of them 
would now give up the wall-cleaning 
device under any circumstances, which 
proves that they are very content with 
the machine and that it has made 
working conditions much easier. 

Further, we know for a certainty 
that this machine does not injure the 
painted surface. 

However, a reduction in the jani- 
torial force has not been possible be 
cause the machine has not proven to be 
a great labor saving device in the kind 
of turn-over cleaning that the Author 
ity has in connection with its tem 
porary war housing projects. This is 
especially true on smoked surfaces 
where the original paint job is still in 
tact. .Much of the original paint was 
oil base but flat and, therefore, did not 
have a good glossy surface. No ma 


Newly elected President of the Re 
gion is George L. Black, Executive 
Director of the Housing Authorities 
of the County of San Bernardino and 
the City of Needles, California. Other 
officers elected at the meeting are: Vice- 
President—George R. Wallace, Hous 
ing Authority of the City of Oxnard, 
California; Secretary—Jess N. Swan 
son, Housing Authority of the City 
of Los Angeles; Executive Board— 
Ben Cameron, Housing Authority of 
the County cf Clark, Las Vegas, Ne- 
vada; James DePaoli, Housing Author- 
ity of the City of Oakland; Sidney 
Green, Housing Authority of the City 
of Los Angeles; Archibald S. Guild, 


Hawaii Housing Authority; Virginia 





chine method could ever remove the 
grime from the surface where the dirt 
has become imbedded into the pores. 
In some cases it is necessary to revert 
to the original hand-cleaning method, 
to prepare for a two-coat paint job. On 
turn-over, semi-gloss enamel is used 
and on such surfaces the “Wallmaster™ 
has no competition. 

Although cleaning has become an 
easier task for the Authority, not so 
much time has been saved because it 
is mecessary to frequently change 
towels on the “Wallmaster” trowels- 
depending, of course, on the condition 
of the walls. 

Further information about the ma 
chine ean be had by writing to the 
Authority at P. O. Box 352, Oxnard. 
California. 


Hedges, Housing Authority of the City 


of Los Angeles; Wilberta Hyatt, Hous 
ing Authorities of the County of San 
Bernardino and the City of Needles; 
Fred W. Norton, Housing Authority 
of Maricopa County, Phoenix, Arizona; 
Robert E. Rainey, PHA, San Fran 
cisco; Ralph L. Rampton, PHA, Lay 
ton, Utah; Margaret G. Riggs, Hous 
ing Authority of the County of Santa 
Barbara; Arthur E. Schroeder, PHA, 
San Francisco; and George H. Weise, 
Housing Authority of the County of 
Contra Costa, California. Retiring 
President Richardson was named 
Chairman of the regional PHA-Local 
Authority Relations Committee for the 
coming year. 
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New Maintenance Products 


Seen in Print—Not in Operation 





ELECTRIC POWER TOOL USED FOR 
UNBLOCKING SEWER LINES 





The “Flexi-Cleaner” pictured above 
puts electric power to work unblocking 
stopped sewer-lines and pipes—with the 
result, it is claimed, that greater speed, 
economy, and safety are achieved. 
Outstanding features of the machine 
are said to be: 


malleable vise-grip jaws 

rubber gripped hand holds 

standard sized belt that can be replaced by 
any auto supply dealer 

Browning 3-speed cone pulleys 

Goodrich solid rubber-tired — roller-bearing 
wheels 

3-wire grounded electric cord 

bronze and needle bearings for friction parts 

simple lubricating and oiling devices 

H.P. motor, fully reversible, designed 

tor universal A.C. or D.C. current (110 
volt, 50-60 cycle) 

power take-off supplied through a V-belt 
drive with safety clutch 

clutch lever which automatically controls 
turning 


The Flexi-Cleaner is designed to 
handle “Flexible” steel and “Flexible” 
coiled cleaning rods—both of which 
may also be turned manually. Since 
the couplings on both types of rods 
are interchangeable, coiled rods may 
be joined to steel rods, thus enabling 
users to select only the tools necessary 
tor their type of work. Price ranges 
trom $268 to $410, depending upon 
amount of additional equipment pur 
chased. Write the Flexible Sewer-Rod 
Equipment Company, 9059 Venice 
Boulevard, Los Angeles 34, California. 


GUN PICKS ITS VICTIM—KILLS 
ONLY WEEDS YOU WANT KILLED 
Individual attention can be directed 
toward the killing of individual weeds 
through the use of a Martin weed 
gun—thus protecting valuable flowers. 
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plants, clover, etc., from the damage 
that may result from “blanket” spray 
ing. With the gun, it is claimed that 
broad-leafed lawn weeds can be de 
stroyed through controlled application 
ot high-potency “2,4-D” directly on 
the leaves of weeds. It is also pointed 
out that it is not necessary to wait 
for a “still” day to apply the chemical, 
since there is no danger of “drift” dam 
age to surrounding plants, lawns, etc. 
The “gun”—comparable in appear 
ance to the usual insect spray gun 
is of light weight, all-metal construc 
tion, with only one simple moving 
part. Fully loaded, it weighs less than 
five pounds. Price shipped postpaid 
is $6.25, with enough killer to treat 
10,000 weeds. Write Charles A. Martin 
Company, Des Moines 9, lowa. 


METAL CLAMPS PROVIDE “COLLAP- 
SIBLE’ SAW HORSES, SCAFFOLDS 

Saw horses and scaffolds can be built 
“on the job”; then quickly disassembled 
for flat storage or transportation— 
through use of Saw Horse and Scaffold 
Clamps. The Clamps are said to pro 
duce much safer, stronger saw horses 
and scaffolds than the ordinary “fixed” 
equipment, in addition to yielding 
savings on storage. 

The Clamps consist of all-metal 
hinged caps that exert bear-trap action 
on the cross pieces of saw horses and 
scaffolds. The claim is: the greater 
the load, the tighter the grip. Positive, 
cam action locking is said to eliminate 
all possibility of collapse. 

Both the Saw Horse and the Scaffold 
Clamps are made of 16 gauge steel; 
both support one ton. 

The Scaffold Clamp, which has been 
approved by safety engineers up to 8 
feet, weighs 74 pounds per pair, in 
cluding brace, and uses 2-inch by 4 
inch legs and cross piece. 

The Saw Horse Clamp weighs 4' 
pounds and uses l-inch by 4-inch legs 
and 2-inch by 4-inch cross piece. 

Write Pan-Continental Corporation, 
Rives-Strong Building, 112 West Ninth 
Street, Los Angeles 15, California. 


PLASTIC-TIP HAMMERS PROTECT 
PAINTED, POLISHED SURFACES 


Wherever a hammering job is needed 
on a painted, polished, or plated sur 
tace that would be marred by a metal 
hammer—a plastic-tip hammer will do 
the job without damage. There is 
now available a hammer handle 
equipped with a head that can be fitted 


out with a variety of ups made of 
Nuplaflex plastic. These tips recover 
their original shape when bent, dented, 
or cut; they resist chipping and do 
not crack or flake off under hard 
blows. The plastic of which the ups 
are made is non-explosive, non-spark 
ing, oil and grease res stant, and will 
not burn readily unless held in a 
d'rect fame. It also absorbs most of 
sting-causing vibration and_ reduces 
rebound to a minimum. 

Ten different hard and extra-soft tips 
are available; they lock automatically 
when screwed into the hammer head, 
yet are easy to detach. Octagonally 
shaped hickory handles provide a sure 
gr'p. Manufactured by Blomb Tool 
Company, 2209A Santa Fe Avenue, 
Los Angeles 54, California 


LATEST MAINTENANCE PRODUCTS 
TO BE EXHIBITED NOVEMBER 17-20 
At the time of the NAHO Annual 
Meeting in New York on November 
17-20 the Association’s Second Annual 
Exhibit of Building and Maintenance 
Products will be featured. Forty booths 
are being offered for sale on the mez 
zanine floor of the Hotel New Yorker, 
where the meeting is being held. The 
booth spaces have been so arranged 
that all trafic into the Annual Meeting 
sessions will be routed past the displays. 
An invitation to building and mainte 
nance materials manufacturers to par 
ticipate in this Second Annual Exhibit 
went out in August; by the end of 
the current month, the expectation is 
that all booth space will be allocated. 


WATERPROOFING PROTECTS CINDER 
AND OTHER CONCRETE BLOCKS 

Only one coat of a new compound 
known as Agraseal is said to be needed 
to protect exterior and interior cinder 
blocks and other light-weight aggre 
gate concrete blocks against water, 
steam, alkali, sun, smoke, and cold. 
It comes in several attractive colors 
and can be applied with an ordinary 
scrub brush. Made by Tamms Silica 
Company, 228 North La Salle Street, 
Chicago. 


Windew Shades 


NOW AVAILABLE 


for 
Housing Projects 





BERLAN WINDOW SHADE 
COMPANY, INC. 


1206 McDonald Avenue 
Department H-1 
Brooklyn 30, New York 


YOUR INQUIRY IS INVITED 
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A CRITICISM OF PUBLIC HOUSING—A REPLY 

(The following letter comes from Judge Fred G. Stickel, 
|r., a man who up until this year served continuously for 
ten years as a member of the twelve-man board of directors 
of the United States Savings and Loan League. During this 
same period, the writer was also an associate member of 
N AHO. 

He has, therefore, had an opportunity to see both sides 
of the public housing argument. His conclusions, however, 
as carried in the letier below, are in many cases, it has 
seemed to the Editors of the Journal, so extreme that some 
challenge of them is in order. Hence, excerpts from NAHO 
kxecutive Director Robert D. Si oprell’s reply to Judge Strckel 
are printed below.) 

The Criticiscm... 

Have read your editorial in the August 1947 issue anent 
the effect of the advent of HHFA upon “every person con 
nected with any one of the housing specialties” and the 
necessity for each such person to recognize “an allegiance, 
not to his small part of the field, but to the overall ‘housing’ 
entity.” 

These are brave words and | hope they will have as 
much meaning among the public housers as I believe they 
have with you. If so, there will rise up to call you blessed, 
the millions of home owners struggling to pay unconscion 
ably high real estate taxes and exorbitant income taxes as 
well, not to speak of the miserable hidden excise and other 
taxes that infest and infect this tax ridden land where 
the cost of government abstracts almost one-third of a per 
son’s income. 

However, if the bureaucrats ai local, state, and federal 
levels are to absorb your doctrine, they must not only learn 
to spell the words “economy” and “efficiency” but to use 
and understand them as well. 

Assuming, because of the shortage of shelter, that a degree 
of public hous‘ng is essential, let those who desire the suc 
cess of HHFA plan to meet that shortage and not confuse 
it with slum clearance or try to impose upon the Amer can 
taxpayer years of subsidizations and billions of outlay, sim 
ply in the interest of power, patronage, and politics. 

If public housing is sound and needed, taxpayers’ funds 
should be sought upon a year by year basis from the people's 
representatives, the Congress, and there should be no com 
mitting of the Congress to years of appropriations with 
which to build a Frankenstein that the Congress may not 
be able to control. 

The first course would breed confidence; the second sus 
picion. After all, public housing is an experiment; it is 
scarcely yet in the “New World” tradition and the experi 
ment has been costly, wasteful, and in many respects so 
inefficient as to justify calling it political, rather than public 
housing. 

Those in it should explain why it costs double and triple 
to collect rents from public housing as against what it costs 
in private housing. 

The system is now largely an adjunct of corrupt, in 
efficient city machines, with the operators of the machines 
appointing the local housing authorities and then baldly 
demanding through their appointees all the patronage pos 
sible, regardless of need or the ability of those whom they 
anoint for the jobs. 

Some system should be devised for divorcing the local 
housing authority from sordid city politics, whether Repub- 
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lican or Democratic. Either the local housing appointees 
should be selected by some other source than the city ma 
chines or the appointees of the housing authority should, by 
statute, be required to possess qualifications that will insure 
appointment of managers of housing developments trained 
and experienced in the fields of housing, real estate, and 
social service, instead of men whose qualifications are purely 
those of service rendered to a member of such city mach ne 

If the underprivileged are to be served with taxpayers’ 
tunds, the politician should sacrifice his patronage to the 
cause. It is easy to pose as a humanitarian when spending 
the other fellow’s money. 

The taxpayer can be sold the need tor a degree of public 
housing as part of the community's present shelter needs 
but only on the basis of genuine need of the underprivileged, 
not the genuine need of the bureaucrat, the politician, the 
power mad, and those who would socialize our government. 

The taxpayer can be sold a degree of public housing if it 
really is public housing and not political housing and it 
can not be public housing as long as bureaucrats, politicians, 
and the power mad waste the public funds and jobs are 
ladled out on the basis of political and personal service ren 
dered, rather than on the basis of merit and ability. 

Those who really believe in public housing and who have 
not divorced themselves from the system in disgust and 
disappointment, take heed before it is too late. 


Fred G. Stickel, |r., Newark, New Jersey. 


Reply to the Criticism... 

Any program involving public funds must at some point 
invade the political arena. A vote for legislation, a vote 
for an appropriation, the appointment of an administrative 
officer, even the approval of a project by the local legislative 
body are all, in a sense, political acts—but not necessarily 
political acts simply in the interests of power and patronage. 

The American system rides on our political philosophy. 
Politics can be good or they can be bad. You and I[, as 
citizens, control those who represent us. We subscribe to 
your admonition that “bureaucrats at local, state, and fed 
eral levels must not only learn to spell the words 
‘economy’ and ‘efficiency’ but to use and understand them 
as well.” However, I seem to feel an inflection on the word 
“bureaucrat” that is all too common today and that 1s 
defeating the economy and efficiency objective. Qualified, 
dependable people are being driven from the field of public 
administration through unconscionable abuse of the social 
standing of public employment. Unless we lift public serv 
ice, as a profession, from its curbstone level in the public 
mind, we shall never have the quality of administration we 
seek. The largest corporations in the country are our 
government units and we, the citizens, are the stockholders 
Executive leadership in such corporations should carry the 
dignity and confidence that fits the responsibility. . . . 

You spoke of the shortage of housing as distinguishable 
from slum clearance and that it may be assumed that a 
degree of public housing is essential in connection with the 
former. It has been said that slum clearance is a social prob 
lem, that the production and marketing of housing, dis 
tinctly an economic problem. Much of the howl for slum 
clearance has come from the socially conscious who want 
to remove the seedbeds of crime, disease, delinquency, etc. 
Altogether too little has been said of the slums’ cancerous 
effect on the economic stability of the community. On the 
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other hand, the deficiencies in the production and mar 
keting of houses create real social problems that contribute 
to the development of the slums. In this light, is the com 
plete separation of slum clearance from the current shortage 
of housing wholly defensible? Public housing should not 
be tied to one or the other, but rather is a bridging between 
the two. One of the main barriers of progress in slum 
clearance or urban redevelopment is the displacement of 
the families involved. These families are, for the most part, 
the very ones for whom it has been economically impossible 
to produce housing under unaided private enterprise. 

We have said that anyone connected with any phase of 
the housing field must recognize an allegiance to the over 
all housing “entity.” This applies in equal measure to the 
so-called public housers and those in other parts of the field. 
It is delusive to think of public housing as an end in 
itself. It is not the master key to slum clearance, nor is it 
the method by which we should re-house all the people. 
Yet, it has an important part to play in the building of 
economically, physically, and socially sound communities. 
For public housing to exert its maximum usefulness it can 
not be conducted on a year-to-year basis, as you suggest. 
The insecure tenure of such a plan would invite corruption 
and abuse. The need for housing low-income families is not 
so fluid as to disappear in the course of any twelve month 
period. The essence of public housing’s worth is in long 
range planning, based on the known needs of the local 
community. Short-term planning can, at best, produce only 
stop-gap measures in the nature of temporary cures, not 
prevention. I think we have had our fill of temporary 
programs. 

Evaluation of the past is an acceptable prerequisite to 
planning the future. Evaluation of our present public hous 
ing becomes confused and distorted by indulging in such 
statements as “the experiment has been wasteful, and in 
many respects so inefficient as to justify calling it political 
rather than public housing.” The record in more than 200 
local communities does not give grounds for such a broad 
statement. The program has not been without mistakes. 
nor without abuse of responsibility, but these mistakes and 
abusive practices have been the exception and not the 
rule, as evidenced by the reports of many local housing 
authorities. We know of no evidence to substantiate your 
charge that “it costs double and triple to collect rents from 
public housing as against what it costs in private housing.” 
The rent collection records of local housing authorities 
have been particularly outstanding. As a matter of fact, 
their entire operating costs, | think you will find, compare 
quite favorably with comparable private developments. 

Should a local housing authority be entangled with sordid 
city politics, by all means, some system should be devised 
for divorcing the two. It would be more lasting and mean 
ingful, however, to devise a system for removing the sor 
didness from the city politics. Local authority commission 
ers, in most instances, are appointed by the mayors, as pro- 
vided in state enabling acts. It should be the responsibility 
of citizen groups to impress upon their mayors the im 
portance of considering suitable qualifications in making 
such appointments. Some state enabling acts require that 
the local staff be selected through the civil service system. 
There is room for improvement, however, in establishing 
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standards of qualification tor housing personnel. Housing 
managers, particularly, should possess some special training 
and not be appointed simply on the basis of political 
patronage. 

It is encouraging that you feel the need for a degre« 
ot public housing as a part of the present shelter needs 
This concession is more than many of its critics will make. 
Determination of the degree of public housing to be under 
taken and controlling its operation should be the responsi 
bility of the local community. The federal or state govern 
ment, or both, however, should have some long-range pro 
gram for financial aid, if and when needed. Certainly, no 
one want is a Frankenstein created in Washington, whether 
or not it were controllable. The provision of adequate 
shelter for all of our people may be a monstrous job, but it 
need not be a monster of control. Respect for the family 
as the basic unit of our society is fundamental to a free 
people. What fails to be understood is that the inability of 
many thousands to maintain the family with dignity and 
pride and in suitable habitat is a threat to the very founda 
tion of our system. The timely and judicious spending ot 
limited public funds may prevent an unwanted revolution 
in our social philosophy. 

Those who really believe in public housing, who recog 
nize its need, who understand its relationship to the whole 
of our shelter requirements, and who respect the public 
interest, suffer no feeling ol incompatibility no consequent 
need for the divorce against which you warn. 


Robert D. Sipprell, NAHO 


THREE “HINTS TO THE HOUSING MANAGER” 
FROM LOUISVILLE 


Some four years ago I awakened to the tact that a 
“project” was defined as the entire area enclosed by its 
most distant boundaries in every direction from the man 
ager’s office and that, therefore, in my opinion, a man could 
not literally be project manager by always remaining in a 
swivel chair in a 10 foot x 14 foot room. With that idea in 
mind, I requested that all managers make, on foot, one 
trip around and through their projects each morning and a 
like trip each afternoon. There is no question but what 
this practice has helped management immeasurably. The 
manager thus sees, hears, and is told things of importance 
that we would not see or be told otherwise. 

Just two weeks after these daily saunters were started, 
there was a marked improvement in general appearance 
throughout the projects. The tenants knew the manager 
would pass their unit every day. We printed post card size 
forms listing such items as, “your grass needs cutting,” 
“your shrubs need weeding (or watering), “your yard 
needs cleaning up,” etc. The manager carries a few of 
these notices in his pocket, marks the offending item as 
it applies to homes he passes on his trips, and places the 
card in the tenant's mai! slot. Personal contact would use 
too much of his time and the card plan has had splendid 
results. (One small porch over a unit looked like a theatre 
marquee as the result of the sun glistening on a stack of 
tin beer cans. Such things can not accumulate when the 
manager sees all of his project daily.) 

Another device is our “reader file.” A green tissue copy 
is made of every letter written by any management em 
ployee of the Louisville Housing Commission and those 
copies are mailed to the central office daily, where they are 
consolidated with similar copies of central office letters and 
bound for circulation to, and initialing by, all department 
heads. In this manner each department knows what goes 
on in each of the others—and / know the nature of the 
managers’ written contacts with our tenants. 


\ manager must necessarily get “tough” in many letters 
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to tenants. | felt sure some tenants must deserve com 
mendation and suggested that managers write “nice” letters 
to tenants who were exceptionally cooperative. Not too 
many such letters are written but the tenants who have 
received complimentary letters have expressed appreciation 
of them and have definitely become even more cooperative. 
All of us like a “pat on the back” and, while receiving 
one may sometimes not be noticed by the recipient, the 
omission of the “pat” is nearly always noted and often 
resented. I can see no reason why a manager can not 
adequately fulfill every duty of his position and still be 
well liked by every tenant. Some of my best friends today 
are tenants I had to evict in past years. That statement is 
not egotism. I am only stating a fact. 

Several years ago Mr. Dosker, our Administrator, con 
tacted the owner of a neighborhood movie near one of our 
large projects. He sold him on the idea of giving us 100 
children’s tickets each month. Those tickets give the child 
free admission :f accompanied by an adult; therefore, the 
movie owner also benefits by the extra paid adult admission. 
The manager divided the project into eight “blocks” and 
offered 25 tickets each week to children living in the block 
that was neatest and cleanest, in his opinion, when he made 
his Friday afternoon round. The kids were enthusiastic 
about the contest and to date have never figured how it 
happens that a different block wins each week and each 
block wins the tickets every eighth week! Grass was cut 
better, shrub beds were neater, markings came off walls 
and walks, and trash just about vanished during the movie 
ticket era. 

We are glad to provide these facts about three simple 
management practices. We are always anxious to know 
what other authorities are doing and have made visits to 
several of them to find out. Our profession is still in its 
infancy and each of us can profit by listening to the other 
fellow. We hope the contents of this letter can benefit some 
fellow public housing manager. 

Marshall F. Dumeyer, Louisville 


IN APPRECIATION—AND EXPLANATION— 
OF NAHO CRITICISM 

We have read with great interest your review of our 
informational booklet, Public Housing in New Orleans, in 
the September issue of the JourNaL oF Hovsinc. 

We appreciate not only the commendation but also the 
“critical comment” which we have carefully analyzed. 

With reference to the main point of criticism, that per 
haps we took too much for granted in preparing the booklet 
by assuming its readers possessed a background of under 
standing of the housing program, we are ready to acknowl 
edge that this assumption was intentional rather than acci- 
dental. This assumption was based upon our previous efforts 
over a period of approximately ten years to inform this 
community adequately of public housing. We have in the 
past issued informational pamphlets and booklets of various 
kinds and have by the use of every known publicity instru 
ment poured out information during this entire period. 
Among other expedients, we have always adequately pub 
licized in the newspapers and in special letters to large 
groups any important development or variation in our 
program. We have come to believe that there is a reasonable 
understanding of the program on the part of the great 
majority of the residents of New Orleans. 

The primary objective of our most recent informational 
booklet is to provide in a comprehensive but succinct manner 
all of the pertinent facts relating to our program for inter- 
pretation and dissemination by specialized outlets. The 
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booklet is tor reterence purposes and was distributed mainly) 
to social workers, members of the clergy, civic organization 
representatives, labor union heads, school principals, and 
others who by virtue of their contacts with great masses 
of people are in position to pass along all essential data on 
the local public housing program. We made no attempt to 
distribute the booklet indiscriminately. However, copies 
are available upon request. 

We are impressed by your criticism of our table of con 
tents and if additional copies of the booklet are published, 
we shall revise the table of contents so that additional 
subjects of the kind suggested by you may be included. 

We feel certain you will be glad to know that Pudli 
Housing in New Orleans has been exceptionally well re 
ceived, that apparently considerable benefit has been derived 
from it, and that there is a steady demand for copies. 

We are most appreciative of the space allotted by you in 
your review of the booklet. 

]. Gilbert Scheib, New Orleans 


WANTED—MORE INCOME CHECK 
INFORMATION, NEW METHODS 

I have read with interest the reports from tour housing 
authorities in the September JournaL oF Hovusine on income 
check procedures. 

I wish that all of these reports had included these addi 
tional facts: (1) the proportion of management costs that 
the income check function takes; (2) the cost per income 
check and the output (number of income checks per year) 
for each employee. 

I should have liked this information because it has long 
been my contention that the process of income check takes 
a far larger proportion of man-hours of management than 
authorities can afford. 

It is true that there is a legal requirement for periodic 
income check and it is also true that economical operation 
requires that we try to secure the maximum amount of rent 
from all tenants but I have never felt that these objectives 
can only be achieved by the lengthy process we now go 
through. I have for years been seeking for a truly stream 
lined and economical process. 

I notice none of the four procedures described in the 
JouRNAL makes any use of income tax forms. It has always 
seemed to me that some ingenious management person 
could utilize these for income verification on a large propor 
tion of their tenants and thus make a sizeable reduction in 
man-hours devoted to this work. So far no one has come 
up with a plan. Maybe some other authorities have ideas. 

Elizabeth Wood, Chicago 


PROUD OF NAHO AND JOURNAL 

May I congratulate you upon the clever manner in which 
you handled the report appearing in Headlines, reterring 
to the Journat as the “Charlie McCarthy of FPHA.” 

That was a splendid manner of turning the tables and 
made me very proud of the Journat and of the fact that | 
am a member of NAHO. 

Helen S. MacPherson, New Haven 


100 PER CENT NAHO MEMBERSHIP IN JACKSONVILLE 

One hundred per cent of all Jacksonville Authority 
employees are now NAHO members and we hope that it 
will remain that way for years to come. 

Our membership activity has been due entirely to the 
efforts of Mrs. Marian T. Park and Mr. Vasco Dees. Our 
personnel will realize by the end of a few months 
that the Journat oF Hovsinc is worth many times their 
annual dues. 

Ray O. Edwards, Jacksonvill« 
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HOWARD MYERS, 

publisher of Architectural Forum and a long- 
tune ftnend ot public housing, on September 
18 ched of a heart ailment at his home in 
New York City. 

His death was characterized by the archi- 
tectural profession as a great loss to the field: 
“The architectural profession of this country 
had no wiser fnend, no more inspiring leader 
and no more effective spokesman for the 
last thirty years. . . . His influence, always on 
the side of better architecture, better building. 
and better ‘living, was enormous. The gap 
left by his passing will be almost impossible 
to fill.” 

Mr. Myers also exerted notable leadership 
and influence in the public housing field 
He was a director of the National Public 
Housing Conference, and of the New York 
Ciuzens Housing Council. Also, he serve:! 
as chairman of the Architectural Advisory 
Committee of the Public Housing Adminis 
tration—a committee that since 194] has been 
evaluating the design features ot public hous 
ing projects in all parts of the country 

NAHO members will recall Mr. Myers 
appearance before the 1946 Annual Meeting 
m Cleveland last year. His statement before 
« luncheon session marked one of the high 
points of the Meeting. He spoke to the Meet 
ing delegates in his capacity as chairman ot 
the PHA Advisory Committee mentioned 
above. His speech was received with warm 
applause and appreciation 

One of the statements that brought torth 
the most enthusiastic audience response was: 
“The way to design housing is to know the 
people. The way not to design it is to sit 
in the drafting room. I can think of nothing 
that would more quickly produce good results 
than to insist that the designer spend at least 
two weeks as a project tenant before hx 
touches a line to paper.” 

Mr. Myers also said on that occasion: “I 
deplore the view that so many seem to hold 
that public housing is, in itself, an end 
Rather, it seems to me it represents the only 
possible current choice as between slum living 
ind decent living for every American family 

I will not make my peace with thos 
who wish to sabotage a wholly adequate pub 
he housing program. And I will not make 
my peace even with those who admit the need 
for public housing but who demand that we 
hold such housing to the irreducible minimum 
in quantity and quality. Such newly created 
slums are not good citizenship; they are not 
even good business.” 





MAWELL H. TRETTER and 

SIMON ROSENZWEIG, 

having resigned this summer as, respectively. 
Executive Director and General Counsel ot 
the New York City Housing Authority, have 
tormed the firm of Tretter and Rosenzweig 
tor the general practice of law and as con 
sultants in the field of housing, with offices in 
New York City. Their housing consultant 
services will cover financing, management 
construction, planning, and legislation 


b. E. MACKELMANN 

has been appointed to the staff of the Housing 
ind Redevelopment Coordinator of the city of 
Chicago. Mr. Mackelmann left Washington 
to take his new position, having been with 
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the Ofhce of te tiousing Expediter there tor 
about a vear following his discharge trom the 
Army. Betore the war, Mr. Mackelmann was 
the Executive Director of the Chicago Metro 
politan Housing Council, a citizens housing 
politan Housing Council, a ciuzens agency 


PHILIP DOYLE 


has been appointed consultant to the Wis 
consin Veterans Housing Authority, the first 
staff appointment to be made to the new 
state agency, created this summer. Mr. Doyk 
was a housing economist with the Region III 
Office otf the Housing Expediter in Chicago 
up until the closing of all such offices this 
stripinctr 


BARENT F. LANDSTREET 

i in Germany as Director of European Dis 
placed Persons Operations for the Church 
World Service. Inc. Mr. Landstreet left his 
position as a project services adviser in the 
Region Il office of the Public Housing Ad 
ministration to take this assignment. H 
writes: “I have been appointed as European 
Director for all welfare, immigration, and 
resettlement conducted by the Church World 
Service among the displaced persons in Ger 
many and Austria. Church World Service, 
Inc., is the overseas relief agency for the Fed 
eral Council of Churches of Christ in America 
Our job is one of social welfare and relict 
not of a clerical nature, and our program 
is very similar to that conducted by the AJDC 
and NCWS, except that our main concern 1s 
the non-Jewish, non-Catholic refugee, whe 
has not been receiving service from either of 
the above agencies.” 


GORDON HOWARD 

has been named a research associate at the 
University of Wisconsin, to work on one ot 
the studies being conducted there under the 
Rockefeller sponsored research program headed 
by Dr. Richard U. Ratcliff of the University’s 
Department of Commerce. Mr. Howard was 
formerly regional economist in the Region III 
office of the Public Housing Administration 


GEORGE L. REED 

has been borrowed from the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency by the United States 
Mission in Greece for a period of a few 
months. At HHFA, Mr. Reed is the Assistant 
to Jacob Crane. Mr. Crane writes that: “On 
his way to Athens, Mr. Reed will also attend 
the meeting of the Housing Panel of the Eco 
nomic Commission for Europe in Geneva, 
Switzerland; he will also stop in Paris and 
Berlin on other international matters that 
have to do with housing problems 


CHARLES H. BENTLEY 

has joined the Civil Service Assembly as ac 
ministrative consultant. The Assembly is one 
of NAHO’'s neighbors at 1313, its function 
being similar to NAHO’s in that it secks t 
Improve administrative practices among civil 
service agencies. Mr. Bentley was formerly di 
rector of personnel in the Region III office ot 
the Public Housing Administration in Chicago 


LOUIS L. BENNETT, 


former Regiona’ Housing Expediter for Region 
Il, has been appointed Assistant Executive 
Director of the American Jewish Committec 
Mr. Bennett will direct the Committee's in 
ternal administration and coordinate opera 
tions of the Committee's staff in New York, 
Washington, London, Paris, and South 
America. 


FREDERIC A. FAY, 


Assistant Executive Director of the Portsmouth 
(Virginia) Redevelopment and Housing Au 


thority, has been named by Governor Tuck ot 
Virginia as a member of the Rent Control Ad 
sory Board tor the Hampton Roads area ot 
the state: an area that covers Norfolk, New 
xort News, and Portsmouth 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, 
ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF 
CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, 
AS AMENDED BY THE ACTS OF 
MARCH 3, 1933, AND JULY 2, 1946 
of The Journal of Housing published 
monthly at Chicago, Illinois for October 
1, 1947. 
State of Ilhnow | 
County of Cook jf 
Betore me, a Notary Public in and tor the 
State and county aforesaid, personally ap 


ss 


peared Dorothy Gazzolo, who, having been 
duly sworn according to law, deposes and 
says that she is the editor of The Journal of 
Housing and that the following 1s, to the 
best of her knowledge and belief, a truc 
statement of the ownership, management, etc., 
of the aforesaid publication for the date shown 
in the above caption, required by the act of 
August 24, 1912, as amended by the acts 
March 3, 1933, and July 2, 1946 (section 537 
Postal Laws and Regulations), printed on th 
reverse of this form, to wit 

1. That the names and addresses of the 
publisher, editor, managing editor, and busi 
ness managers are: Publisher, National Asso 
ciation of Housing Officials, 1313 East 60th 
Street, Chicago 37, Illinois: Editor, Doroth 
Gazzolo, 1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 37 
Illinois; Managing editor, none: Business man 
wer, none 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by 
corporation, its name and a ldress must ™ 
tated and also :mmediately thereunder the 
names and addresses of stockholders owning 
or holding one per cent or more of total 
imount of stock. If not owned by a corpora 
tion, the names and addresses of the individual! 
owners must be given. If owned by a firm 
company, or other unincorporated concern, it 
name and address, as well as those of eact 
individual member, must be given.) Nationa 
Association of Housing Officials, 1313 Fas 
60th Street, Chicago 37, Illinois 

3. That the known bondholders, mort 
gagees, and other security holders owning ot 
holding 1 per cent or more of total amount 
ot bonds, mortgages, or other securities are 
None 

+. That the two paragraphs next above 
giving the names of the owners, stockholders, 
ind security holders, if any, contain not onl 
the list of stockholders and security holders 
as they appear upon the books of the con 
pany but also, in cases where the stockholdc 
or security holder appears upon the books ot 
the company as trustee or in any other 
fhduciary relanon, the name of the person « 
corporation for whom such trustee is acting, 
is given; also that the said two paragraphs 
contain statements embracing afhant's ful! 
knowledge and belief as to the circumstance 
and conditions under which stockholders and 
security holders who do not appear upon th 
books of the company as trustees, hold stock 
ind securities in a capacity other than that of 
a bona fide owner; and this afhant has no rea 
son to believe that any other person, associa 
tion, or corporation has any interest direct or 
indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other 
securities than as so stated by her 

DOROTHY GAZZOLO 
(Signature of editor) 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 7th 

day of October, 1947 


JEAN C. ROFI 


(My commission expires August 25, 1951 
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THE INDUSTRY CAPITALISM FOR- 
GOT. Fortune Magazine. August 1947. 
pages 61-67, 167-170. Fortune Magazine, 
350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, New 
York. $1. 


The August Fortune has reviewed the ume 
worn story as to why housing costs are high 
the “small business” character of the house 
building industry; the costly and complicated 
system of building materials distribution; the 
self-protective policies of the building trades 
unions under which economy, and 
efficiency are sacrificed. It then recounts the 
experience of two large-scale builders (Levitt 
& Sons, Inc., and the Byrne Organization) 
who have been successful in reducing costs 
and proceeds to ana'y 7 the their 


pre gress, 


basis of 


success 
The answer seems to be—money, money 1n 


large enough quantity to buy big, to use 
expensive power equipment, to break through 


some of the distribution and labor taboos ot 
the past. Fortune says: “Only major money 
and modern organization, plus brains, will 


ever rescue the housebuilding business trom 


its feudal controls and its chronic 


incom 
petence.”” 

Fortune also points out that this article 
deals only with “housing” as it affects the 
middle-income ftamily—the mass market, tor 
houses renting for about $60 a month or 


selling for about $7000. It recognizes a prob 
lem of slum clearance 
and says that the 


and low-rent housing 


state will have to give aid 


here. It recognizes, too, the family that wants 
a tailor-made house with all the dormer win 
dows, fireplaces, and bathtubs it has long 


dreamed of. Fortune says: “As customers 
they belong to the little builder, whom this 
article has treated rather peremptorily, since 
only a little builder can provide the tailor 
made product they want They will pay 
through the nose for this product and that 
is their privilege.” 


WHEN THE CATHEDRALS WERE 
WHITE: A Journey to the Land of 
Timid People, by Le Corbusier. 217 pp. 
$3.00. Reynal and Hitchcock, 8 West 
40th Street, New York City 18. 


French artists and intellectuals of a certain 
degree of pretentiousness like to use the ex 
pression épater le whica might 
be rendered (not translated) as “something 
to make the average citizen's eyes bug out ot 
his head.” This volume 
such an 


bourgeois 


shows evidences that 
idea 


was not entirely absent from 
Le Corbusier's mind when, in 1946-47, he 
took a collection of essays brought out in 


France under the same title in the late 30's, 
wrote a ten-page introduction, and turned the 
whole thing over to a good translator and an 
American publisher. The result is a book 
likely to be so irritating to Americans who 
are sick and tired of the patronizing tone of 
Europeans toward nearly 
United States, that the 
values of the work may be 


everything in the 
thought-provoking 
missed 

Le Corbusier, after all, is one of the 
artist-architects of our age 
about nearly all 
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book 
ought to be widely read, even if with snorts 
of indignation and disgust 


deserves to be listened to Hence this 
For, along with 
observations on manners and morals—obser 
vations that in Brooklyn and the Bronx (and 
in other centers of light and learning, too) 
will be recognized at once as “‘wisecracks’”’— 
the author does manage to convey his notion 
of what life in the city of the future should 
and maybe must unavoidably—be like 


His basic concept is “‘a machine for living.’ 
Then, taking New York City (particularly 
Manhattan Island) as example, he describes 
an urban community that ts f 
what must have evolved from the instincts 
of billions of ants millions of  vears. 
Skyscrapers on stilts, with lots of space be- 
tween 
ited area. 


reminiscent of 
over 
them, would cover the 


Plac es of 


would be 


narrowly lim 
and work and 
concentrated so that 8 
or 10 million people would be always milling 
iround on_ the Thess 


residence 
recreation 


island “inhabitants” 


would have available a!l the land there is 
(under the buildings too), in the event that 
they should want to bestir themselves. (There 


would be, of thousands of them 
crowding together in each little section of the 
city when they all decided to set foot on the 
ground; but, with enough ingenuity and capi 
tal investment 
could surely 
for living.) 


Whether the lite they led 


course, 


and high enough taxes—they 


make the town into a machine 


would disrupt 


their biological functions to the extent that 
reproduction of the species would virtually 
stop—even if most of the adults did not 


end up in insane asylums 
Le Corbusier not at all. 
The chief value of this book lies in. the 
vivid nightmare it evokes, of the fate in store 
for mankind under conditions of modern 
industrialism, unless the people at large wake 
up and give thought to where they are head 


seems to trouble 


ing. It ought to be prayerfully pondered by 
everyone who gives a damn about what is 
going to happen to the human race 

Guy Greer 


YOUR JOB AND THE COMMU.- 
NITY: Summary of the Project Services 
Semi-Annual Training Conference. 1947. 
30 pp. mimeo. Federal Public Housing 
Authority, Region V, 725 Texas and Pa- 
cific Passenger Building, Fort Worth, 
Texas. 

Proceedings of the FPHA Region V project 
services training conference in Dallas, March 
26-28, 1947. One full day’s session was de 
voted to workshops on evaluation of project 
services, with the entire group coming togethe: 
in the afternoon to hear reports from each of 
the four workshop groups. The workshops 
covered (1) broad objectives for project serv 
ices in 1947-1948; (2) bases for evaluating 
the local operation, to be used by (a) local 
management ana (b) regional project services 
advisers; (3) process of making an evaluation: 
(4) uses of evaluation. Other subjects covered 
at the meeting were devices of public rela 
tions—annual reports and newspapers; the 
community and public housing; Title V; war 
housing disposition; and mutual ownership 


SLUM LAND ACQUISITION: The 
Pattern of Payments for Land Acquired 
for Prewar Public Housing Sites. March 
1947. 144 pp. and tables, plano. Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agency, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 


Postwar interest in urban redevelopment 
raises many questions about the complex net 
work of interests and 


for example 


claims to slum lands; 


Is it wise—or ‘bail out 


even moral to 
owners of slum properties? 
Who are the owners of slums? 
extent of absentee ownership? 
What is the 


slum areas? 


What is the 
extent of tax delinquency in 


To get away 
impressions mn 


from conjecture or general 
answering such questions, the 
Urban Development Division of the Office of 
the Administrator of the National Housing 
Agency turned to the largest body of experi 
ence to date in the actual purchase of slum 
that of local housing authorities 
operating under the USHA-aided public hous 
ing slum-clearance program. 

Chief source of information for this study 
was the “real estate settlement record’—a 
record maintained by local authorities for every 
land acquisition transaction, showing where 
the money went; the name and address of 
the owner; the names of all mortgage or lien 
holders; the amount of each payment to an 
equity holder, len holder, tax collector, or tor 
incidental fees. These records were examined 
tor over 10,000 transactions during the years 
1938-1941, for land acquisition for 94 low 
rent slum-clearance projects in 64 cities, in 
volving total payments of some $41 million. 


The records reveal that nearly half of the 
money (48 per cent) went to individual equit 
holders, with) the remaining 52 per cent 
going to othér equity holders, mortgage hold 
ers, tax collectors, and other classes of claim 
ants. Average payments for land ranged 
from $1489 to individual mortgagees to $5265 
to financial institutions as equity 


properties 


holders 
Included in this 
downs of the 


detailed break 
payments by 


report are 
distribution of 
classes of recipient, by residence of owner, 
by regions and city-size groups, by size of 
payment, by racial pattern of land, by land 
cost. The report also carries a note on the 
methodology of the study 


PREFABRICATORS AND PREFABRI- 
CATING SYSTEMS. 1947. 25 pp. 
plano. $1.00. The Housing Institute, 
Inc., 527 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, 
New York. 


Lists manufacturers and distributors of pre- 
fabricated houses; includes descriptions otf 
the prefabricating systems used 


SELECTED PROBLEMS OF FIELD 
WORK IN THE PLANNED COM- 
MUNITY, by Robert K. Merton. The 
American Sociological Review, Depart- 
ment of Sociology, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Evanston, Illinois. June 1947 
issue, pp. 304-312. Single copy $1.00. 
This article was written by the director ot 
the study of the social relations of tenants in 
planned communities, being conducted jointl, 
by the Lavanburg Foundation and Columbia 
University’s Bureau of Applied Social Research 
Two studies in the projected nation-wide sur 
vey have already been undertaken at two 
public housing developments (see February 
1947 JourNAL, page 28; March 1947 Journat, 
page 74). Techniques for conducting social re 
search through observation and interviews are 
described by Dr. Merton, using as an example 
the experience gained during study of the 


first public housing development (a mutual 
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vwnership project in New Jersey). Dr. Mer 
ton’s recommendations are valuable to any 
housing agency or official interested in under 
taking to measure tenant response to public 
housing. 


AN APPRAISAL METHOD FOR 
MEASURING THE QUALITY OF 
HOUSING. A Yardstick for Health Offi- 
cers, Housing Officials and Planners. Part 
II. Appraisal of Dwelling Conditions. 
1946. Three volumes. $5.00 per com- 
plete set, or available individually as 
follows: 

Volume A. Survey Director’s Manual. 
pp. 1-105. $2.50. 

Volume B. Field Procedures. pp. 107- 
168. $1.00. 

Volume C. Office Procedures. pp. 169- 
246. $2.00. 

American Public Health Association, 
1790 Broadway, New York City 19. 

The second part of the projected three-part 
description of the appraisal technique devel- 
oped by the Committee on the Hygiene of 
Housing of the American Public Health Asso 
ciation. Part I, Nature and Uses of the 
Method, was published in 1945 and is avail- 
able from the American Public Health Associ- 
ation at $1.00 per copy. Still in preparation 
is Part Ill, Appraisal of Neighborhood Envi- 


ronment. 


To be reviewed. 


RACE BIAS IN HOUSING, by Charles 
Abrams. July 1947. 31 pp. 15 cents 
($4.50 per 100 copies). American Civil 
Liberties Union, 170 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City 10. 

A program for eliminating racial segrega- 
tion in housing, sponsored jointly by the 
American Civil Liberties Union, American 
Council on Race Relations, and National As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Colored 
People. To be reviewed 


THE ROCHESTER PLAN: Low-Cost 
Rental Housing for Veterans and Their 
Families. 12 pp. Rochester Civic Rental 
Project, Inc., Rochester, New York. 

A description of the plan whereby eight 
Rochester banks and the City of Rochester 
helped finance a 152-family permanent rental 
housing development for veterans, with rents 
for two-bedroom apartments averaging $50 
per month. The project was built and oper- 
ated by the Rochester Civic Rental Project, 
Inc., a non-profit corporation formed by the 
banks. Financing was arranged by the banks 
on a 32-year FHA insured mortgage; fully 
improved land was provided without cost by 
the city. (Editor's note: Indirectly, the city is 
subsidizing the project, since it has under- 
assessed the property for taxation almost two- 
thirds below actual value.) 


At the end of the amortization period, the 
project will be sold to a private operator at 
a price to be agreed upon by the city coun- 
cil, the proceeds going toward reduction of 
the city’s debt or for necessary public im 
provements. 


FACTS ABOUT PUBLIC HOUSING 
IN CHICAGO. June 1947. 32 pp. multi. 
Free. Chicago Housing Authority, 343 
South Dearborn Street, Chicago 4, IIli- 
nois. 

Charts, graphics, and explanatory text giv- 
ing up-to-date facts and figures on the Chi- 
cago Housing Authority's ten low-rent devel 
opments. Some of the subjects covered are: 
land coverage, development cost, operating 
income and expenditure (including compari- 
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son ot costs with those of privately owned 
developments), monthly rentals, tenant in 
comes, population and ages of children, vet 
erans and servicemen 


HOUSING. HEARINGS BEFORE THE 
COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND 
CURRENCY, UNITED STATES SEN.- 
ATE, ON S. 287, S. 866, S. 701, S. 801, 
S. 802, S. 803, and S. 804. 1947. 647 pp. 
United States Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington 25, D. C. 

Six days of testimony—heard trom March 
18 to April 9—plus additional documents sub 
mitted for the record on (1) Pepper bill for 
extension of FHA-insured mortgages on veter 
ans property, (2) the Taft-Ellender-Wagner 
bill, (3) the Douglas-Taylor bill, and (4) fous 
proposed amendments to the Federal Hom« 
Loan Bank Act that had been introduced by 
Senator Tobey. Almost all of the material 
relates to the Taft-Ellender-Wagner bill 


HOUSING AND RENT CONTROL. 
HEARINGS BEFORE THE COMMIT- 
TEE ON BANKING AND CUR. 
RENCY, HOUSE OF REPRESENTA. 
TIVES, ON H. R. 2549. 1947. 608 pp. 
United States Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington 25, D. C. 

Ten days of hearings—March 17 through 
28—on the Wolcott bill for extension of fed 
eral rent control and repeal of certain provi 
sions of the Patman Act 


PRINCIPLES OF REAL ESTATE 
MANAGEMENT, by James C. Downs, 
Jr. 1947. 245 pp. $5.00. Institute of 
Real Estate Management of the National 
Association of Real Estate Boards, 22 
West Monroe Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


To be reviewed 


A MODEL TOWNSHIP BUILDING 
CODE FOR ONE AND TWO FAMILY 
DWELLINGS. Michigan Planning Com- 
mission. May 1947. 64 pp. Free. Mich- 
igan Department of Economic Develop- 
ment, 422 West Michigan Avenue, Lan- 
sing 15, Michigan. 

Prepared by the Commission's Township 
Building Code Advisory Committee as a guide 
to townships interested in regulating construc 
tion in their unincorporated areas. May also 
be adapted for use by counties, small cities, 
and incorporated villages. 


COOPERATION IN THE FIELD OF 
HOUSING CAN BREAK THE LOG 
JAM, by Herman T. Stichman. 1947. 
8 pp. New York State Division of Hous- 
ing, 270 Broadway, New York City. 

How New York State funds and facilities 
are helping to provide veterans emergency 
housing, permanent low-rent housing, and 
limited dividend and cooperative housing. An 
address by the New York State Commissioner 
of Housing at the annual meeting of the 
New York State Conference of Mayors in 
Buffalo on June 19, 1947. 


WHAT DETROIT’S SLUMS COST 
ITS TAXPAYERS. 1946. 30 pp. The 
Detroit News, Detroit, Michigan. 

Metropolitan planning is the only way to 
turn back the tide of blight that is costing 
the city so much in the way of crime, delin- 
quency, misery, disease, increased taxes, and 
decreased property values. Reprints of a series 
of articles by James Sweinhart that originally 
appeared in The Detroit News from November 
26 to December 1, 1945. 


YOUR LAWN AND PLANTINGS. 
1947. Unpaged. Free. Detroit Housing 
Commission, 409 Griswold Street, De- 
troit, Michigan. 
Simple, clear instructions on grounds care 
the residents of Detroit's public housing 


levelopments, where tenant maimtenance ot 
the grounds immediately adjacent to then 
Iwellings as the rule. In three major sections 
the pamphlet covers (1) care of established 
iwns—mowing, removal of clippings (don't 
do i), tertilization, watering, rolling, and 
ences; (2) planting new lawns—planung sea 
ons, preparation of ground, sowing, watering 
(3) care of trees and shrubs—tenants are not 
ermitted to trim trees or shrubs. Also sum 
narizes the above instructions in a handy list 


of maintenance maxims 


DDT ...FOR CONTROL OF HOUSE. 
HOLD PESTS. United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and United States 
Public Health Service. March 1947. 15 
pp. 5 cents (special rate in quantities of 
100 or more). United States Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
The latest information on the use of DD 
including both general instructions for its use 
ind specific methods for applying it in the 
control of 19 varieties of house hold pests Writ 
ten in simplihed form that can be easily un 


derstood by the housewife, the pamphlet has 


ven highly recommended by FPHA for dis 
tribution to all public housing residents 


HOMES TO LIVE IN, by Corienne K. 
Robinson and Elsie D. Harper. Public 
Affairs News Service, volume 11, number 
2. May 1947. 32 pp. 25 cents. The 
Woman’s Press, 600 Lexington Avenue, 
New York City 22. 


\ popular booklet designed to tell the aver 


we ciuzen (1) what's wrong with America 
housing conditions, (2) why housing ts neg 
lected in the United States, and (3) what h 
in do about it 

The how-to-do-it part pomts to ta 


latt-Ellender-Wagner bill as a solution and 
in a special section prepared by Mrs. Summer 
Spaulding, Commissioner of the Housing 
Authority of the County of Los Angeles, out 
ines the role citizens can play in their loca 
communities. Organization of a strong cit 
izens’ housing council, Mrs. Spaulding says, | 


1 primary and most effective tool in develop 
ing a community housing plan 

The booklet also includes a brict bibhogra 
phy and a check-list for use by the ciuzen in 
evaluating the program and polices of local 
housing and planning bodies 


REORGANIZATION PLAN NO. 3 OF 
1947. HEARINGS BEFORE THE COM. 
MITTEE ON BANKING AND CUR. 
RENCY, UNITED STATES SENATE. 
1947. 119 pp. United States Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 

Two days of hearing—June 18 and 19—on 
the Reorganization Plan No. 3 of 1947 plus 
letters, telegrams, and statements submitted 
for the record 


YOU AND YOUR PUBLIC, by Verne 
Burnett. 205 pp. $3.00. Harper and 
Brothers, 49 East 33rd Street, New York 
City 16. 


To be reviewed 


COMMUNITAS: Means of Livelihood 
and Ways of Life, by Percival and Paul 
Goodman. 1947. 141 pp. $6.00. The 
University of Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis 
Avenue, Chicago 37. 


May be reviewed. 
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REASONS WHY... 


PEST CONTROL 


—Exterminates roaches and other 
cold blooded pests effectively. 


—No experience necessary and no 
expensive equipment needed. In- 
sect control can be secured through 
tenant-cooperative plan or by pro- 
ject’s maintenance crew. 


—Arfax is non-poisonous to humans 
or pets. Piperonyl Cyclohexenone is 
its active killing ingredient. 


=—=—=--MAIL COUPON TODAY!-"-"-° 


ARFAX is economical to use. A little 
goes a long way. When a thorough 
ARFAX treatment has been com- 
pleted, routine check-dusting is all 
that’s necessary for pest control. 


Solve your roach problem the safe, 
easy, ARFAX way. A short demon- 
stration will convince you, or pur- 
chase price refunded. Mail the coupon 
below for sample order. 


ARFAX Div., Fairfield Laboratories, Inc. --e THIS IS ALL 


r 
: Plainfield, N. J.—Please ship: 

j ...1-lbcans ARFAX @ $13.50 per doz. 
] .. .5-lb cans ARFAX @ $5.00 

1 ....25-lb drums ARFAX @ $23.75 
1 .... ARFAX Dust Guns @ $1.50 each 
1 

I 

| 

| 

I 

1 


Net 30 days—F.O.B. Destination. Freight 
allowances to Miss. on Western Shipments. 


“] Send Bill (1) Confirmation will follow 
Your Name. 
Company or heniiy 
Address 
I City.. Zone State. 


a 
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YOU NEED... 


| 
: 


~~ ARFAX 
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